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TEEPTBD LIKE AS WE ARE, YET WITHODT SIN/ 

THERE are in the New Testament two designa- 
-^ tions of Christ on which it is impossible we 
Bhould ponder too much ; to which I always find 
Diyself recurring as often as I reflect upon the best 
means of presenting the Essentials of the Christian 
Revelation to your clearest apprehension : these 
designations are, Son of Man, and Son of God. On 
these two expressions, on the realities which they 
represent, I rest the whole spiritual influence of the 
Christian Eeligion : on these two expressions I rest 
the defence of our own Theology. Revelation is the 
^veiling of God, the unveiling of His Person and 
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Action in all His relations with Man. Eevelation 
is not a dissertation in Theology, it is not a. discourse 
or an argument, — it is the revealing of God Himself 
in what He is, and in what He does, — it is personal 
knowledge of Him, a knowledge not derived from 
our own thoughts and meditations, but presented to 
us ty Himself in a living way. A living Being 
cannot be made known by description ; he is made 
known by his personal acts and sympathies, by the 
living relations he holds with those to whom he 
is known. Description, indeed, may enable us to 
realize the character of men with whom we have 
had no personal communication, because we already 
have large experience of other men ; but God must 
in the first place be known to us in Himself or not 
at all, for we have no experience of other beings 
whose intercourse with us is of the same nature as 
His. And in personal acts God is for ever present- 
ing Himself to the souls of men. It would seem 
impossible to evade the recognition of a living 
Being holding communication with us. A mighty 
Spirit comes forth from Creation distinct from all 
that our eyes rest upon. An audible voice is not 
necessary to assure us that a living God is there. 
We cannot behold the awfulness or the loveliness 
of Nature without feeling that a Spirit is moving 
on its face. And this is not. a matter of inference ; 
it does not hang on the accuracy of your reasoning 
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powers or mine ; it is a matter of personal expe- 
rience ; God is presented to the feeling of our sonls^ 
as the presence of a man to the feeling of our sense. 
And a man's soul does not consist in thoughts or 
reasonings about a Divine Being, — it is the presence- 
chamber of actual communication with Him, — it is 
"haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind.** Con- 
science, even though we would, will not suflFer us to 
doubt that He is there in Person. And when we 
will, Love and Aspiration, our Nature in its spiritual 
hunger and thirst knows with a trembling joy that 
that hunger and thirst were not excited by ourselves, 
that they come from a Spirit who is personally 
dealing with us, who is lifting tis to Himself, and 
who, if we cling to Him in the faith that He is a 
living support, will fully satisfy all the instincts He 
awakes. 

But this direct intercourse which God holds with 
us through Reason and Conscience, and the mighty 
impress of a personal Spirit clothed in light which 
Nature conveys, might not be suflScient, and histori- 
cally speaking may be pronounced absolutely as not 
sufficient, to make known to us the Character of Him 
with whom we have to do. We may have unques- 
tionable experience of the personality of one, of 
whose character, of whose moral nature, we are able 
to obtain no consistent image. Certainly the external 
Creation, which is one of the mirrors of God, has 
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aspects, which, to its at least, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to harmonize. To the infinite Mind of 
God, and seen from His point of view, it may be a 
perfect Cosmos, a world of absolute order, in which, 
considered in relation to its purposes and ends, He 
sees the pure reflection of Himself ; but we see Him 
in the world only in broken lights, and the moral 
unity we ascribe to Him is of Faith, a faith indeed 
that our Reason finds irresistible, but yet not of 
understanding nor of sight. 

Nor do God's dealings with our own moral nature 
enable us clearly to image His Character. Our souls, 
in their best estate, are too much soiled by the breath 
of unequal passion, or too much rippled by its ebb 
and flow, to give a perfect reflection of Him. His 
Personality, His living Presence and Power, are felt 
within the spirit He awes, commands, and inspires, 
— and they are vividly discerned under the garments 
of Creation ; but His Character, His moral harmony, 
the unity of His Spirit, how are we clearly and con- 
sistently, though imperfectly, to apprehend? On 
what material, through what medium, is that Reve- 
lation to be made ? What tablet could God choose 
on which to give to man the moral image of Himself ? 
It is not irreverent to use confident language when 
speaking of a perfect Being. It is His perfection 
.that justifies such language. We cannot speak con- 
fidently of imperfect beings, but we may pf God ; 
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and it is to speak of him without confidence that 
betrays the faltering irreverence of imperfect love. 
We ask, then, what medium was it possible for God 
to choose in order adequately to furnish man with a 
perfect image of His Character, of the unity of His 
moral Nature ? Creation, indeed — that is, ocean, 
earth, and sky — is a mighty mediator between man 
and God, drawing us to Him, and shewing us some- 
thing of Him, — a great high-priest whose sacerdotal 
robes were made, woven, and coloured by the hands 
of Him whose ineflfable glory shines through their 
transparent veils ; but Creation, the whole material 
universe, cannot unveil God, it does not understand 
nor know Him, it is not spiritual nor intelligent, it 
is not of His Nature, it does not resemble Him ; 
and all the signatures it carries of His wisdom, love, 
and power, are addressed not to it, but to spirits 
made in His image, to spirits so kindred to Himself 
that He calls them His children. All this mighty 
theatre of Creation, so far as we know, would be a 
wasted spectacle but for the understanding soul of 
Man. God is a Spirit; nothing, therefore, but a 
spirit can be like to Him, — nothing but a spirit can 
be the image of His Character ; material things, 
dead things, may convey the marks of His power 
and goodness to other spirits who can read those 
marks, but only a spirit can be what He is, a living 
Bpring of Goodness. But man has no experience of 
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any other spiritual nature than the spirit of God ; 
if, therefore, God would give an image of Himself 
on that which alone, within our experience, is like 
Himself, He must give it to us on the soul of a Man; 
It is impossible for us to conceive of any other way 
in which God could perfectly unveil His moral Nature. 
He might, indeed, inspire us with the faith that it 
was perfect, as He did inspire many noble souls 
with that faith before the coming of Christ ; but in 
no other way could He shew how it was perfect. It 
would be impossible for us to harmonize the moral 
attributes of God until we saw them harmonized in 
the spirit of a man. A perfect Son was necessary 
before the world could know the Father. Therefore 
in Jesus Christ was manifested a Son of God, — a 
Spirit that was the Image of his Spirit, a Will that 
was the absolute reflection of the Will of the Father, 
— a living spiritual Nature that in all its moral 
aspects of holiness and of compassion was a perfect 
unveiling of the Character of God. 

But the Eevelation that has been given us is not 
a Eevelation of God alone : if so, it might have 
been given on the soul of any created being, angel 
or archangel, provided only he could be brought 
into such terrestrial intercourse with us that we 
saw the whole development and moral unity of his 
nature, — for all spirits are of one family, and differ 
only in degree ; but the Eevelation that God has 
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given UB, with a higher mercy is a Revelation 
proper to ourselves — a Revelation not of the divine 
life of Angels, but of the divine life in Man, of the 
fulness of the stature of a perfect man, of the har- 
mony of holiness and grace, of tenderness and right- 
eousness, that would be the natural life of Human 
Nature if our development was of God, if we were 
filial and obedient, and suffered the Father to sway 
UB as He wills. A spirit that is at once to be an 
Image of the Father, and the fulness of the divine 
life in Man, — in one and the same manifestation to 
unveil the Character of God and to fulfil God's idea 
of Humanity, — could be none other than a human 
spirit ; and therefore in Christianity, in the Revela- 
tion of Himself made to the human part of His 
spiritual family, a Son of God is exhibited in a Son 
of Man. When we call Jesus Son of God, we mean 
that the Son is in the spiritual likeness of the 
Father, that in the moral unity of his being we have 
an absolute Image of God — not a doctrine about 
God, but a manifestation of God. When we call 
Jesus Son of Man, we mean that in him spiritual 
man has culminated — ^that in producing him, God 
has revealed the religious possibilities of the Nature 
to which he belongs : he is, so far, the Outcome and 
Representative of that nature ; nothing more spiritu- 
ally harmonious can come out of it. Therefore he 
is our Standard, and therefore he is our Judge— our 
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Judge because he is the Son of Man, the product of 
our Nature, and we must all be judged by that which 
God has shewn to be the highest possible to us — ^the 
highest, not of some other nature than our own, but 
of Man. By recognizing in Jesus the Son of Man> 
the perfect Life of our human nature, we accejpt him 
as our Judge. No creature can claim to be tried by 
a standard lower than that which he himself per- 
ceives to be the measure of his Nature. 

And this unveiling of God and of His will, of the 
essential character of God, and also of the earthly 
perfection which is proper to ]V[an, was given on the 
soul and in the life not only of a man, but of a 
man so intimately allied to all our moral relations 
and experiences as to render possible a perfect 
spiritual sympathy between us, to make him our 
way to the Father, a way which lies through the 
very midst of our trials, difficulties, hopes, joys, 
fears, and sorrows. According to the text, we have 
a great High-priest, that is, One who brings our 
Nature into union with God, because he is himself 
in sinless accord with the Father : he is a High- 
priest /or U8, for spirits of our order, because in his 
nature and in the moral exposures incident to his 
nature he is so one with us, that we cannot refuse 
him as our Standard : all desire that in our weak- 
ness we might have to find or prove that hfe is not a 
Standard to which our nature is fairly amenable, is 
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rendered unavailing by the fact, of wbicli under 
many forms of expression we are so repeatedly 
assured, that he was ''touched by our infirmities, 
tempted in all points even as we are, yet without 
sin." It cannot now be said that though the Imago 
of God was given to us on the soul of a Man, 
because there was no other spirit known to us on 
which it could be given, yet that the soul of that 
Man was so exempted from our discipline, liabilities 
and sufferings, from our moral conflicts and sensi- 
bilities, that he ceases to be a representative Man — 
that he was so exceptional in the aids he received 
from God, and so exceptional in his experiences of 
life, that though he may be an example of the divine 
beauty and glory which human nature is capable of 
wearing, he is yet no Judge, that is, he establishes 
no just standard of Judgiiaent, for ordinary men in 
the ordinary conditions of humanity. It is every- 
where the doctrine of the New Testament that there 
could have been no intrinsic virtue in the perfect 
will of the Christ if it had not been the will of a 
Man made perfect in the conditions and through the 
Bufferings of a Man. This, indeed, is the express 
teaching of the Trinitarian theology — ^with what 
consistency is not now the question. But surely 
the inquiry as to how far we are amenable to the 
standard of Jesus Christ, with a desire to evade such 
measurement^ is essentially a low-minded inquiry 
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and a low-hearted desire. What is it but to shrink 
from a privilege because of the responsibility that it 
carries with it ? The servant with ten talents might 
as well have asked his lord to relieve him of such 
perilous exaltation, and to reduce him to the con- 
dition of the servant with one. The question for a 
spiritual being is never what punishment we shall be 
open to if we fail, but with what vision of Himself 
has God blessed our nature, to what high thoughts 
and labours has He called us by the revelation He 
has given us of essential Goodness? Failure, at 
least in the sense of shortcoming, is inseparable 
from spiritual beings — ^they take it as an inevitable 
part of their glorious calling : not to know that they 
fail is not to know the vocation of a child of God ; ^ 
there are none free from this knowledge but those 
who do not seek the fellowship of the Father and 
the Son. He who was nearest to the Father knew 
it most fully, "Why callest thou me good ? there is 
none good but one, that is God.'* But if, as all 
admit, Jesus Christ shews the divine order and sym- 
metry of our human nature, if he makes clear to us 
God's standard for a Man, then the spiritual calling 
of each man is to open his whole nature to the 
power of that revelation — ^not to employ himself in 
discovering what circumstances he can find in his 
lot that might exempt him from the glorifying pain 
of lifting his eyes so high. No spiritual being can 
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refuse a standard because it is high, provided only 
it is manifest to his conscience : God Himself is 
onr Standard, and it is nnto this that in a Son of 
Man we have a High-priest; the perfect spirit of 
a Son, the moment we perceive and receive it, 
makes ns amenable to the perfect Will of the 
Father. But in fact the Christ did stand in our 
human relations, and did develop the divine order 
and symmetry of human nature under the conditions 
which make obedience painful to us. There is no 
kind of trial or difficulty, no kind of natural infirmity 
—and when I say natural, I mean in the order of 
6od*s appointment for human nature — ^to which we 
are exposed, that may not find its parallel in the 
recorded Life of Jesus Christ. 

I am fully aware that I am presenting to you a 
view of Christ in his relations to us which in all 
its details cannot be wrought out here. In no one 
discourse could the wonderful incidents of that Life 
be so minutely examined as to establish that he 
was tempted in all things even as we are ; but the 
general view, the fact, may by yourselves be tested 
to the uttermost ; and a broad outline of the temp- 
tations that are common to man, if they are found 
to be incident to him, will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose now. 

I. The cardinal Temptation of our Nature, under 
which all others might be reduced, is the tendency 
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to turn away from the holiest Voice that speaks to 
us, to evade the brightest Light that searches us, to 
refuse the highest promptings that solicit us — in a 
word, to quench the Spirit of God. That which 
makes us liahle to temptation is the conflict of two 
Wills in us — the Will of the Father, which is for 
ever pressing itself on the notice of our conscience 
and our aspirations — and the Will of the natural 
man, for ever oflfering either an active or a passive 
resistance, putting forth lower laws and inclinations 
of its own, and declining, delaying if not refusing, 
to render itself up as an instrument of righteous- 
ness to God. Even the natural Man would find its 
fulness of peace in placing itself at the service 
of the highest Will that speaks in us ; hut as that 
highest Will is for ever urging us to something not 
yet attained, touching us with a Light brighter than 
our own, revealing spots and stains in us, breaking 
our ease by visions of the spirit which we cannot 
follow without straining and denying the weak flesh, 
the natural man shrinks away from the too vivid 
stimulus, keeps within its own region, and claims to 
be a law unto itself. The one generic temptation of 
our Nature is not to permit God to have His way 
with us, not to permit Him to do with us what He 
wills to do, to make us what He wills to make us — 
from one cause or another, either to decline listening 
when He would speak to our conscience and our 
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spirit, or to postpone obedience to the orders, the 
invitations, we receive. The temptation of every 
man, the temptation that includes all temptations, 
is to receive the law of the world around us, to 
receive the law of the world that is palpable to us, 
to receive -the law of the nature that is familiar to 
US, to take the impress, to keep upon the level of 
our actual condition with its ambitions, and to shut 
out the solicitings of a supernatural guidance, the 
solicitings of God, which seem to measure life by 
another standard, and to call us to a different order 
of blessedness. The various causes that induce us 
to conform to a condition of which we have experi- 
ence, and to shrink from and shut out a higher 
spiritual condition to which we are invited — whether 
they be the love of the world or the fear of the 
world, bodily infirmities and indulgences, active ten- 
dencies of a lower kind or simple inertia, that love 
of a negative happiness which is strictly named 
indolence, or a neglected religious education, the 
habit insensibly acquired, and never counteracted by 
express teaching, of seeing and hearing and judging 
through the feelings of the natural man instead of 
through the organs and affections of our higher 
nature — are all reducible to the one fact, that the 
palpable works of God, the things that our senses 
can take in, that our feelings can appreciate, that 
our intellects can delight in, have an unchecked 
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sway with us; whilst the God who made those 
works, and who alone can tell us their significance 
to us, who alone can speak through them the word 
He would have us to hear, the meanings He would 
have us to know, who alone can make them declare 
their message to us, is suflfered to be a stranger to 
our spirits. Now this, which is the temptation of 
every man — whilst living in one condition, in which 
we may be said to be born, to be called to be new 
born into a higher condition, by a voice which if we 
choose we can stifle or disobey — was pre-eminently 
and signally the experience of the Christ. This is the 
Trial of a spiritual Man : Will we suffer ourselves 
to be horn again ? We are bom of the Flesh into 
a world of received habits and received ideas and 
received moralities, which we inherit by descent : 
will we suffer ourselves to be born of the Spirit into 
a world of another order of ideas, of other 
standards and realities, which we receive direct 
from God? On no man since the world began 
was this, which is the characteristic trial of all 
humanity — to have to pass from a state in which 
we are born to a state into which we are called, 
from what seems common and natural to what 
seems direct from God and supernatural — so con- 
spicuously imposed as upon the Captain of our 
salvation. It was natural, so to speak, that the one 
gr^at spiritual question which has to be put to 
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every man, Will he suflFer himself to be born again ? 
should be put with a signal emphasis to the Bepre- 
sentative Man, so that never again we should be 
able to mistake the character of our trial, the 
method of our victory. Never was the diflference 
between the moral condition in which a man is bom 
and the moral condition to which he is called by the 
Spirit of God speaking in him, se markedly appa- 
rent as between the type of character natural to a 
Jew of the age of King Herod, and the soul and life 
of Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh and dwelling 
amongst us. Our- Lord himself has told us, and 
told us, as he told us everything, out of the depths 
of his own experience, that even when the spirit is 
willing the flesh is weak ; and no willingness of 
spirit could make it possible to transcend the moral 
standards and conditions of all around us, to 
develop a new type of being, to rise into new 
relations to man and God,- to shew a kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, without effort and diflSculty, with- 
out what we mean by Temptation, a strain upon the 
lower and the weaker nature. I need not collect 
from the Life of our Lord the recorded incidents 
of this temptation — the moments in which he gave 
direct expression to the emotions occasioned by its 
presence. They will occur to you all. And the 
pressure must have been constant, though only at 
critical times it had such intensity that it broke into 
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utterance, and to our great blessing left permanent 
witness of itself to aid our insight into the spiritual 
history of the Son of Gbd. The anguished cries, 
''Father, save me fronii this hour!" "My God! 
let this cup pass from me ! " will indicate to 
every soul that has any understanding of our 
Lord the state of sustained aspiration in which 
his whole life was passed. When a noble sufferer 
for one moment permits a cry of pain to escape 
him, we then learn what had previously, during all 
the other moments, been borne without a sign, and 
that the same pain, only a degree less, had been 
constantly present when the sufferer was silent. 
And if you require further or more positive 
evidence, I have only to refer you to that sym- 
bolic scene, at the opening of the History, in 
which, as in a dramatic vision, all our Lord's 
temptations are expressly foreshown. There the 
trial of having to be alone with God, of having no 
honour from men, of being removed from their sym- 
pathies whilst longing for their affections, of being 
no sharers in their ambitions, of leading a life that 
is not theirs, is represented under the form of all 
that the World offers to give to those who will apos- 
tatize in its service, to those who, being divinely 
gifted, will level their gifts to its sphere, — of the 
honour that the world will lavishly bestow on those 
Sons of the Light who will turn away their eyes 
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from God, and fall down and worship it. I need 
not tell you that the perfect filial Will by which 
these temptations were subdued is no proof that 
they did not exist, — or that liability to temptation 
does not imply a state of sin. "He was tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin." But 
how was that sinlessness preserved? By what 
secret means did a man walking on this earth, and 
environed by all human circumstances and relations, 
in no way take their impress or bear their yoke, 
when that impress and that yoke were not the 
impress and the yoke of God ? The earthly forces 
he had to resist, with the power in which he 
resisted them, were made manifest from the earliest 
periods of his spiritual history. " Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business ? " 
Natural affection, and the influence that justly 
belongs to it, not less than the spirit of the World, 
fought against him and the Spirit of God in him. 
To his own Mother he had to say, " Woman, what 
in this have I to do with thee?'* To the most 
ardent of the disciples : " Get thee behind me, 
Tempter 1 thou savourest not the things that be of 
God." And for the help of all who would obey as 
he obeyed, who by his way of life would transcend 
the typical temptation of man, the temptation to 
take the pressure of the World and not the pres- 
sure of the Spirit of God, we have the declaration, 
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" I should be alone, only tHat the Father is with 



me. 



II. But in transcending one Temptation, we 
become exposed to another. Every noble quality of 
character, if a man regards it as a distinction of 
his own, as belonging to himself, and does not 
receive it as coming from God, has a tendency 
towards a false centre, by which it loses its purity, 
and indeed changes its nature. No man can escape 
the spirit of the world without having a strong In- 
dividuality : Individuality is inseparable from one who 
would obey God and not man, who would listen to 
God and not to the suggestions of the life that is all 
around him : but then strong Individuality is under 
temptation to become self-exaggeration ; it has a 
tendency to pass into self-reverence and self-love. 
I have mentioned the conditions which alone can 
keep pure the highest gifts of God in us, — ^by which 
alone a life separated from the world can be really 
better and holier than the world, — ^that we claim 
nothing as our own, — that we know the utmost we 
can do, the utmost we can be, is to be a child and 
a servant of the Most High, to open our nature 
to Him from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift, — that we seek not our own glory, but 
the glory of Him who through His own goodness, 
not for our merit, though in the measure of our 
capacity, is evisr- willing to reveal Himself in those 
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who will receive Him. All noble endowments, nay, 
all eminent goodness, are liable to assume forms of 
egotism, and all egotism is essentially irreligion, a 
claiming something for ourselves, a forgetfulness of 
Him from whom we have received ' whatever we 
have, — and not only that, but an idolizing of what 
we have received; for never could we fall into this 
wealmess if we were still in childlike and ever-fresh 
communion with the Spirit of our Father, if we had 
not suspended our communication with the inex- 
haustible fulness of God whilst dwelling in pride 
on what we had already received ; — so that we may 
Btate it as a universal fact that the next great 
temptation, the temptation which lies in wait for 
all those who have escaped the idolatry of the 
World, is that form of Individuality which comes 
from interrupted fellowship with God, and is more 
or less idolatry of Self. Every man falls under 
this temptation who uses divine gifts, powers that 
God has given for purposes that are not God's, — 
who gratifies even lawful desires by the exercise of 
talents that God has put into his keeping for other 
ends : he has made Self, and not the Father, the 
centre of his being. Every man has fallen under 
this temptation who sets on high anything himself 
has attained, be it Truth or be it Goodness, as final 
and. exhaustive of God: he has made that thing 
his idol; and cut off his communication with the 

c ^ 
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infinite fulness of the All-perfect. The peculiar 
glory of Christ was to have no glory of his own : 
the Father who was in him, he did the works : the 
Father who was in him, he spoke the words. 
His only glory was the strenuous willingness to 
receive, the strenuous willingness to obey, the ac- 
ceptance in all truth and simplicity of the filial 
life. ** The Son can do nothing of himself : but 
what he seeth the Father do, these things doeth 
the Son likewise." And here, again, in the con- 
sciousness that must pursue us all that any In- 
dividuality WQ may have, without which we could 
not escape the spirit of the world and receive the 
Spirit of God, has a tendency to become self-exag- 
geration and self-idolatry, we must not suppose that 
our Lord was not exposed to this temptation because 
it did not prevail, because he subdued it so perfectly. 
The prayer, ** Father, glorify Thine own name ! " 
shows a consciousness present to him of the heights 
from which he might fall, if for a moment he 
sought, or rested in, a glory that was not the 
Father's. And in that Temptation scene which wad 
the programme of all his trial, he who would pay 
no homage to the world or the powers thereof, who 
so stood out in his spiritual individuality that he 
would take no pressure from its hand, no soiling 
from its breath, would yet claim no distinction in 
his own name, and would do no divine act for his 
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own sake. Son of God^ as he was, he would exer- 
cise no extraordinary power that the Father gave 
him for the ordinary purposes of his own being, for 
self-gratification or self-display, nor yet to shorten 
the work of spiritual manifestation, to win the faith 
of the world by an easier method than shewing the 
glory of God in the form of a Serrant by a way that 
led through humiliation and poverty to the cross and 
the tomb. ** If thou be the Son of God," said the 
symbolic Tempter, "cause these stones to be made 
bread." "If thou be the Son-' of God, shew it at 
once, cut short the work of manifestation, make it 
visible to sense, save this people from unbelief, — 
stand on a pinnacle of the Temple and cast thyself 
down." These were the temptations of the Son of 
Man : they are the temptations of every man. 

m. There is one class of Temptations so large, 
nnder some of its approaches so allied to righteous 
impulses, and to which our Lord was exposed in so 
many shapes, whilst the frame of spirit that tran- 
scends them is so little in sympathy with the temper 
of the world, that they cannot be omitted in any 
enumeration of the leading points in which he was 
tempted even as we are, yet without sin. Resent- 
ment of injuries, of insults, is among the sorest of 
human temptations ; it corrupts souls which no 
sensual sin could overcome : and Forgiveness, to 
forgive, not as men say they forgive, but with a 
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pure and perfect heart, is the. divinest form of Good- 
ness. S^lf-esteem, spiritual pride, is more insidious 
than carnal temptation. If any one, misled by the 
spiritual glory that encircles our Lord, has failed to 
realize the human conditions, the human trials, to 
which he was exposed, and under which he mani- 
fested the unassailable dignity, unveiled the awful 
meekness of the spirit of God, let them take for a 
study the Provocations of our Lord, the kinds of 
injury and insult by which he was beset,— and of all 
those to which ordinary men are exposed, let them see 
whether there was one, from the most refined to 
the coarsest and most brutal, which fte was suffered 
to escape. The only difficulty, indeed, in exhibiting 
how in this sort he was tempted in all points even as 
we are, is, that in just and becoming reverence we 
shrink now even from stating the facts : it is a dis- 
tress to our own feelings to contemplate him in that 
association. I should willingly, therefore, leave this 
for your own examination ; but it is not right that 
you should shrink from contemplating the facts, 
though it may be a needless pain to put them into 
words, unless we could command such words as 
would present to you all the truth, making, not his 
injurers, but /tim the central figure, and in exhibit- 
ing the humiliation unveil the essential greatness 
of our Lord. You will have to pass before your 
thought the trials of the Prophet who came to his 
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own and his own received him not ; who had no 
honour in his own country and in his own house ; 
who was persecuted by those he came to save, and 
had no place to lay his head; whose path was 
watched by enemies ; whoili Priests, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, every class in the State, and the com- 
mon people for whose relief he displayed the good- 
ness of God, in turn questioned, insulted, and 
rejected ; in whom even his brethren did not believe ; 
whom his own disciples misunderstood and mis- 
trusted, denied, betrayed, and sold to death ; at 
whom Herod jeered and scoffed; who was made 
to walk the streets of Jerusalem in mock robes, 
that he might awaken universal contempt, with 
thorns for a mock crown, and a reed for a mock 
sceptre, with taunts and blows from those who in 
a mock procession were pretending to honour him ; 
who was struck in the Judgment Hall, and subjected 
to viler insults which I will not name ; who was 
scourged by Pilate, and then sent out to the people in 
this state of his humiUation to ask if that degraded 
Man could be their King ; who among his closest 
followers had not even one who would watch with 
him, who would even keep awake, in the agonizing 
hour of his last vigil; whom those for whom he 
gave his life, and Iwed his life, which was more 
than giving it, crucified and mocked in his last 
moments ; they mocked him in his dying prayers, 
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and in his dying thirst. It is not now my object to 
dwell upon the perfection of his Forgiveness, — that 
is not in question ; but it is all-important for us to 
know that this perfect Forgiveness was achieved 
under every variety of injury and wrong to which 
we can be exposed, — that if he was one whose great- 
ness insult could not reach, he was yet one at whom 
every insult struck, — and that if his Love never 
failed, he had yet no human sensibility or affection 
that was not tried, wounded, and bleeding. 

IV. And inasmuch as it was pure in its quality, 
our Lord's forgivingness was under yet other condi- 
tions of trial ; for his was not the forgiveness of one 
who could look too lightly on the nature of offences, 
or who was moved to a candid and generous remis- 
sion by remembering his own participation in the 
transgressions he forgave. The Forgivingness of one 
who tempted at all points both "to commit and to 
resent the offences that he pardons is yet without 
sin, is of a different nature, has its ground in dif- 
ferent principles of judgment, in different feelings 
towards the offender, from the Forgivingness that is 
lenient because its spiritual eye is not severe and 
true, or because it knows too well its own need of 
mercy, and that it dare not try others by a holy 
standard. If we are tempted not to forgive offences, 
on the other hand, Forgivingness itscrlf leads us to 
the verge of another temptation, — the temptation to 
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become indulgent to the evil we remit, to make terms 
with that which we condemn, — a temptation that 
can be escaped only by one who knows that he will 
break his fellowship with God if he forgives, because 
he judges moral evil too lightly, and that every 
affection of our nature, however kind and loving, is 
yet sinful in its exercise unless it is exercised under 
conditions of holiness. Christ forgave, not because 
he did not abhor the evil he forgave, nor because he 
remembered that he himself had been touched by 
the same evils and needed forgiveness ; he forgave 
perfectly because he was righteous perfectly, and 
had no evil passions to gratify. He had purified 
himself from their power. A sinful man cannot 
forgive as Christ forgave; his forgivingness must 
partake of the nature of a compassionate regard for 
himself; nor, whilst remaining sinful, is he capable 
of knowing the exceeding sinfulness of Sin, of seeing 
as it is the nature of Evil. But though our forgive- 
ness cannot be his forgiveness just in the proportion 
in which we are sinful men, it yet may approach to 
his in proportion as we become righteous men and 
judge by righteous standards, and have it as our 
strongest feeling towards all who err and offend, a 
desire that rules all others, that they too should 
become righteous as he was. A righteous being 
must desire that others should be righteous ; he must 
desire that they should pass entirely out from evil, 
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abhor it, and cast it away. A righteous Being, 
therefore, cannot be an unforgiving Being, for the 
yearning of his spirit for others must be that they 
should be righteous too ; and if he desires us to be 
righteous, to be delivered from all moral evil, he must 
meet and help every motion of repentance in us. 
Therefore God, who is absolutelyr gheous, cannot 
be otherwise than absolutely forgiving. In that He 
is righteous He desires to bring all spirits into union 
vrith Himself; and when brought into union with 
Himself, are they not forgiven ? I do not say .that 
He will remove the penalty of sin — that is gradually 
obliterated by the aflfections of a righteous life ; I 
say that He will for ever help us to remove the sin, 
and that when it is removed He will remember it no 
more. And, again, we can speak confidently of God 
because He is perfectly good. It is because He is 
righteous that He cannot lose the desire, nor abandon 
the purpose, to make us righteous : and He vrill 
forgive us when He has purified us. He loves us 
ever, and seeks our righteousness even when we are 
sinful, — and He will bless us with His own blessed- 
ness as we suffer Him to have His purpose with us. 
He is what the Scriptures call Him, a righteous God 
and a Saviour, a Saviour because He is a righteous 
God, and loves Bighteousness, and desires all spirits 
to turn to Bighteousness and live. You know the 
use, the misuse, that is commonly made of that 
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Scriptural expression, *' a just God and a Saviour," 
as if there was some natural incompatibility between 
the two characters of Eighteousness and Mercy in 
God, which incompatibility had been overcome by 
what is called the Scheme of Salvation ; as if the 
force of the expression lay in this, that He is enabled 
to be a Saviour notwithstanding that He is a just 
God. I heard a clergyman a few Sundays ago cite 
the words in this way, "a just God and yet a Saviour ;" 
and though, no doubt, he was individually answerable 
for the misquotation, yet the whole authoritative 
practice of his Church justified him in the misinter- 
pretation. It would be impossible to combine a 
director perversion of Scripture language with a 
sadder failure of insight into the essential character 
of God. God declares Himself to bo righteous and 
a Saviour, a Deliverer because He is righteous, 
Holiness being supreme and including under it every 
form of spiritual perfection ; for a righteous Being 
loves Bighteousness, and must be for ever desiring, 
for ever aiming, to extinguish unrighteousness, to 
&n the faintest spark of holiness in the soul of every 
creature. God forgives because He is holy — because, 
being holy. He desires to deliver spirits from the 
power of evil. In Him the willingness to pardon, 
that is, to take souls into union with Himself, to 
encourage in them every movement towards Him, 
Udd Himself to inspire such movement, is not dif- 
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ferent from^ it is the same as His holiness, as His 
abhorrence of sin. A holy Being, loving Holiness, 
cannot withhold the aids of His Spirit from any soul 
desiring to approach Him — cannot abstain from 
prompting the desire, from helping the effort, to 
destroy the power of evil. It is not then because 
of the compassion of God only, it is because of the 
Holiness of God, we can be confident that with the 
eternal energies of His Spirit He will promote every 
desire in the heart, every effort in the life, to escape 
from evil and to be at peace with Him. We ask no 
protection against a holy God : He is our refuge and 
protection ; for we know that a holy Being must 
help us to be holy, — must mourn over and seek us 
as long as we are unholy : if there was any unholiness 
in Him, He might be unforgiving. God forgives, 
not because He is lenient to Sin, but because He 
utterly abhors it, and delights to lend himself to 
every attempt to break its yoke, to deliver foi; ever 
from its bondage, by meeting every sighing of the 
spirit after Himself. Our Lord forgave, not because 
he made light of transgression, not because he took 
an indulgent view of our temptations, not because he 
thought any man tried beyond his strength, beyond 
the strength that was open to him if he chose to 
apply for it, — but because he sought to retrieve the 
Divine image in every man, and therefore would 
break no bruised reed, would quench no smoking 
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flax, but would help Eighteousness to victory if it 
shewed but a spark of life. He was tempted in all 
points to resent injury, by being exposed, even as 
we are, to every conceivable form of ingratitude, of 
insult, and of wrong : and he was tempted, even as 
we are, to abate something of his revolt from moral 
evil that he might the more readily sympathize with 
the sinner, — ^but he escaped the temptation on this 
side too, and never forgave otherwise than out of his 
sympathy with what is good and holy. Observe all 
his forms of Forgiveness : Thy faith hath saved thee : 
She is forgiven, for she loves much : Go in peace, 
and sin no more. Faith, Love, Penitential Sorrow 
— ^these affinities with God, these drawings of the 
spirit heavenwards, these approaches to the Bighteous 
One — ^he gave them his countenance, he helped them 
to effect a perfect deliverance. 

V. One of the points in which we are tempted, in 
which clearly our Lord partook of our temptation, 
and in an unexampled degree, is in the trials which 
arise from the associates of our life. I do not mean 
in that general mingling with the world which really 
presents no difficulties that a respectful and a gentle 
nature cannot readily overcome, — ^but in our rela- 
tions to those from whom our own existence cannot 
be separated, who furnish the incidents and the 
characters of our daily experience, and in conjunc- 
tion with whom, either as partners or instruments, 
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the work given us to do has to be performed. With 
perhaps the single exception of an act of authorship, 
it is not possible for any higher spirit permanently 
to influence Mankind without large involvement in 
their unfitnesses, their ungenialness, their weary 
ways. But Christ's act of authorship, as the Author 
and Finisher of our Faith, was to write out the Will 
of God not with ink but on the tablets of the 
Human Heart, to make himself not an Historian 
but the central subject of Human History, to pre- 
sent embodied in his person, in living deeds and 
words of truth, the essential Glory which it was for 
Evangelists to witness and record. To write great 
thoughts for men, to produce a great epic for men, 
may be the work of a solitary Thinker who mingles 
in no conflicts, who works apart in his ideal realm 
without associates and without disturbe!rs; but to 
furnish the materials for the divinest of all epics, — 
to he the Theme, the Subject of glorious writings, — 
to manifest in person a new type of human life, 
which the world, as soon as it perceives, acknow- 
ledges to be the very symmetry of God, — ^is not 
possible without the closest intercommunion with 
men, the directest action on and with others. A 
great Thinker may keep alone, and so far be 
uncrossed, untempted, by other men : a great Liver, 
one who presents to men in their own nature a new 
Image of the glory of God, must be social; he can 
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do so only in action ; he can do so only by pre- 
senting tins Image within the very conditions which 
other men find so difficult, so perverse, or so mean. 
Magnanimity, Humility, Gentleness, the divine touch 
of Charity, the harmonizing power of a Heart with its 
one thing needful over other hearts that are careful 
and troubled about many, — all that we mean by 
spiritual Perfectness, could not, on this earth, come 
into manifestation at all except in intercourse with 
men as they are : their weaknesses, their unfitnesses, 
their waywardness, their prejudices, their unwise 
thoughts and difficult tempers, are the very condi- 
tions of the problem. And this is especially so 
when a Divine Type of Life, a new revelation of the 
Image of God in Man, has not only to be incarnated 
in the person of a single Man, but to be so brought 
home to the sympathies of other men, so trans- 
planted, that it strikes fresh and living roots in their 
nature, a^d qualifies them to be its propagators, 
sharers in its glory, conductors of its spirit. Spi- 
ritual Life is strong just in the proportion in which 
it can propagate itself, and inoculate others with its 
essential power. But thisr kind of action implies 
familiar intercourse with the most ungenial subjects : 
the strong must energize the weak ; the gentle trans- 
form the froward ; the living and life-giving vivify 
the dying ; the spiritual change for the carnal the 
order of their thoughts and all their standards of 
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value ; in the words of our Lord, the physician 
must be with the sick, — ^he who is in absolute 
spiritual health must by natural attraction assimilate 
to himself, and draw away from false ideals if they 
have them, the spiritually diseased. — The Tempta- 
tions that arise out of these necessities, from difficull 
associates with estranged or defective sympathieSj 
from the limiting ties of ungenial kindred, from 
unpliant instruments and unlike companionship^ 
manifestly fell upon our Lord with an intensity ol 
which none other can have had equal experience,— 
for with none other was the spiritual atmosphere ol 
his Life so different from the atmosphere of all whc 
were around him. I must again repeat that mj 
object now is, not to show the Perfectness of our Lord, 
which I suppose not to be denied, but to show thai 
in maintaining a perfect spirit he was exposed to all 
our temptations, and in a degree not less but greater. 
We have two disclosures of the kind of difficulty, 
the more than disappointment, the obstruction and 
temptation, which came to him from his own imme- 
diate family. It is recorded Uiat his brethren, and 
from the context even his mother, thought him 
" beside himself,'' — that they interrupted him in hia 
work at a moment when the highest inspiration oi 
God^was upon him, that they might rescue him from 
a danger they thought he was provoking, as a man 
who had lost command of himself. He had to make 
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clear the difference between kindred of the flesh and 
kindred of the spirit; he had to stretch forth his 
liands and say, " Who is my mother ? and who are 
my brethren ? Whosoever will do the will of my 
Father, the same is my brother, my sister, and my 
mother.*' — Again, his brethren said to him with a 
taunt, for they did not believe in him, Why not go 
up and do mighty works in Jerusalem : why not 
%\m thyself, if thou seekest to be known ? The 
sinless reply is not without a deep melancholy: 
" Your time is always ready ; my time is not yet 
come." Those who live with and for the world's 
accepted standards, and feel no higher call, can ever 
carry a brisk and happy face, — they have no watch- 
ing and no trembling, — their work is never out of 
place, never out of time, — and they have small 
respect for the holy reserve that pauses on its 
purpose, listening in silence for clearer guidance ; 
but those who live for God must wait for His time, 
must wait until He opens the way, — else the angel 
has no charge over them lest they dash their foot 
against a stone. 

And if from thef members of his own family we 
turn to the Apostles, to those who through their 
understanding of him were to transmit his spirit to 
mankind, and by their preaching and their writings 
to shape the future instruments of the Gospel, we 
find in them all the elements of present disappoint- 
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ment and of soye temptation. Men to whom the 
Kingdom of God on earth could convey no other 
meaning, could assume no other form than a world- 
wide extension of David's throne, — men who wran- 
gled about their own claims to precedence in a 
Kingdom of which the first condition, is that no 
man seeks his own but each another's welfare, — 
men who could give no response to any deep utter- 
ance of his spirit, to any forecasting in him of the 
Mind of God, — ^who by no plainness of words could 
be taught to believe that the Messiah could be sub- 
ject to death, or that the glory of God could be 
revealed in the form of a Servant, — men who denied 
him when he suffered and lost faith in him when 
he died, must have been the constant occasions of 
trials of Faith, and trials of Hope, and trials of 
Patience, and even trials of Love. That he had 
moments of despondency from this cause, of sharp 
sorrow and agitated trusts, is again and again re- 
corded. And that he sinned not through these 
temptations is manifest in this, that he never lost 
confidence that God would mould these men to His 
purposes, — that all his intercourse with them to the 
latest moment, when he prepared a way for the Truth 
afterwards to reach them through the symbols of 
Self-sacrifice, was employed in disposing them to 
receive the spiritual import of the coming facts of 
his History, his Death, his Revival, the witness to 
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him of the Comforter even the Spirit of Truth, — and 
that, knowing he was no isolated being, but linked 
to his race, and his race linked to hhriy the glorious 
Destiny of Man was already clear in God*s relation 
to himself, and in the hour of visible failure he saw 
of the travail of his soul and was satisfied. 
. VI. Nor was he free from that class of intense 
and subtle temptations which have their source in 
the self-depreciation that arises from the dread 
presumptuous confidence, of treading where possibly 
we were not called, — from the tremors of humility, 
tremors that are temptations whilst they last, but 
when used aright are the builders of our strength, 
— fi'om fears of mistaken intuitions, ol inward 
promptings misinterpreted, — from the depressions 
of recurring exhaustion, — from the changes that 
come over the objects and the brightness of vision, 
lowering the inward strength and joy, when the 
spirit comes down from the Mount of Prayer into 
the midst of those strong interests which appear 
to offer themselves as the only realities of men. 
He could lose faith in God only by losing faith 
in himself: but that is the critical point of all 
spiritual life. The shadow of a terrible doubt once 
certainly moved over his soul, whether he was 
indeed called to suffer, to manifest God in that 
^ay, — whether it was certain that the Father had 
Ijiid tjie burden upon him. These moments of 
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depression were no doubt the greatest moments o 
his life, the moments in which he conquered th< 
most subtle temptations : but how did he conque 
them? Only by ascending again the Mount o 
Prayer, that in the light of God's face they migh 
pass away. We have all temptations of this kind 
no one with any spiritual experience can be with 
out them : to the Son of Man himself they wer( 
the most difficult steps to the altar of perfeol 
sacrifice. 

Vn. The bodily, mortal nature, — and I name il 

that I may not be open to the charge of evading 

any part of this question, — the nature that faints 

and wearies, that lays weights and irritations on 

the spirit, — the nature that hungers and thirsts, 

that affects the soul through its appetites and wants, 

and by subduing which to its own temper, to its 

own will, the soul has to accomplish every severei 

purpose, — ^laid all its trials in the way of him whc 

through this very exposure bears the name of the 

Word made Flesh, the Will of God incarnate. J 

was a reproach against him that he came eating 

and drinking ; nay, coarser words were used whicl 

I will not repeat, but lie took them up and em* 

phasized them himself, — he drew notice to the fad 

that he was so reproached, that he might separate 

himself from that kind of virtue which despises an) 

part of the Nature that God has given us : he sat at 
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men's tables : he disowned asceticism : he knew 
that the ascetic evades, shews himself unable to 
meet, one half the problem of Human Perfectness : 
he warned the disciples in the plainest words against 
the abuses of the passions incident to Nature, and 
the unguarded approaches to the passions : he did 
not suppress the expression of the natural resent- 
ment of insulted purity, of pained goodness, of the 
revolt of God from hypocrites: Prophet, and Son 
of God, as he was, bereavement and sympathy with 
woe had from the Son of Man the tribute of Nature's 
tears : he knew the lowering power of fatigue : he 
was wearied by Jacob's Well, though there he per- 
mitted God to revive the body through the soul's 
hopeg : he slept on the stormy Lake the deep sleep 
of exhaustion : he again and again invited his dis- 
ciples " to retire and rest awhile," amid the grassy 
shades of the desert, as one who acknowledged the 
need of refreshment, who knew that all things are 
heautiful and lawful in their season, and would lay 
no narrow or rigid strain on nature : he cautioned 
the disciples how the spirit may be betrayed, not 
hy its own will, but by the weak flesh to which it 
is linked, if not secured at every avenue: he was 
tried by all the sufferings of spent strength : he 
Was " sorrowful and very heavy, — exceedingk-sorrow- 
fnl, even unto death :" he was too worn to be able 
to carry the Cross : he acknowledged from the Cross 
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itself the burning thirst that afflicts the won 
body. — ^Nothing is incident to us but was incide 
him : only, with /im, all was made subject tc 
highest Life that was in him, and to the manii 
tion of that Life. 

I have said now all I wished to say, in oul 
to establish the fact, which in its details w( 
little realize, that our Lord was touched by 
infirmities, tempted in all points even as we ai 
that his way lay through the experiences in w 
we find obedience most difficult, — that he was 
feet amid the conditions and the sufferings tha 
common to man. 

I shall once again ask your attention to 
subject, to guard this view of the Son of '. 
against some misunderstandings of his relat 
to us, — and to ascertain what it teaches of 
substance of God's Eevelations, of what it is thi 
revealed. 



II. 



CHRIST LEADING THE TEMPTED TO THE 
MIGHTY HELP OF GOD. 



Hebrews iv. 15, 16 : 

"POR WB HATE HOT A HIQH-PRIEST WHICH CANNOT BE TOUCHED 
WITH THE VESUNa OF OUR INTIRMITIES ; BUT WAS IN ALL POINTS 
TEMPTED LIKE AS WE ARE, TET WITHOUT SIN. LET US THERE- 
FORE OOXE BOLDLY UNTO THE THRONE OF GRACE, THAT WE MAT 
OBTAIN MERCT AND FIND GRACE TO HELP IN TIME OF NEED." 

nnHE practical consequence which the Apostle 
-^ derives from the fact that the Son of Man was 
touched hy our infirmities, tempted in all points 
even as we are, is the encouragement thus given 
to all men to approach confidently the Throne of 
Grace, that they too may ohtain mercy, and find 
help in time of need. With our infirm, sensitive. 
Buffering nature, sharing our afflictions of flesh and 
spiritj- beset by our hindrances, he was yet without 
sin, he lived the life that God's Spirit desired to 
unfold in him : we therefore, led by him, may claim 
the mighty Grace of God in all our trials, assured 
by our Lord's Life that the Holy Spirit will in no 
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extremity be wanting to us, if we are not found 
wanting to ourselves and to Him. The represen- 
tative Man, the Man in whom God set forth the 
Being that was in His Thought when He created 
Human Nature, achieved on earth the victory of 
filial Faith in circumstances that are also repre- 
sentative of every human obstruction and trial: 
and why was a Son of God thus set forth in our 
Nature but that all the partakers of that Nature 
should become Children of God too, suflfering the 
Holy Spirit to work His Will in them, — for is not 
the Captain of our Salvation the first-born of many 
brethren, our Forerunner in all things, shewing us 
the way to the Father ? Of what significance io us 
men is the human life of Christ, or what reality is 
there in the representation that there is not an 
infirmity of ours that did not press upon him, that 
there is not a temptation of ours that did not move 
him to sin, if his way of Holiness may not become 
ours also, if he cannot take us into the fellowship 
of the secret strength which kept his feet on the 
path of Obedience, and his heart in the peace of 
God ? It is of no consequence to us that he shared 
our special sufferings, if we in our sufferings cannot 
share his faith, his hope, his charity. Unless we 
are invited into the fellowship of his life, of what 
appropriate spiritual significance is it that he was in 
the fellowship of our trials ? 
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If it is said that he suffered for purposes of ex- 
piation ^ then the question arises, Did he suffer as 
Man ? If so, then still his victory was the victory 
of Man, the submission and obedience of a Son, 
which, with God's grace to help in time of need, are 
open to Man, — ^the glory which the Spirit of God 
can give when the spirit of His child is willing to 
receive. If Christ suffered and was tempted as 
Man, then it is established that with God's help 
Man can transcend such suffering and temptation ; 
and nothing can prevent what is possible to Man 
becoming at last actual in every Man but a failure 
in one or other of two factors, the willingness of 
God to give, the willingness of Man to receive. 
Once establish, as by the case of the Son of Man, 
the measure of human possibility, the fulness of the 
stature of our Nature, then only two conceivable 
causes can operate to withhold a child of Man from 
gradually reaching the stature of his Nature, — the 
unwillingness of the Father to give the help needful 
to its development, or the unwillingness of the 
Child to receive it. 

But if Christ did not suffer as Man, if the Atone- 
ment he effected, meaning by Atonement the one- 
ness of his Will with the Will of his Father, was 
wrought out not by Man permitting God to inspire 
and hold him up, but by the strength and inspira- 
tion of an Archangel or of an Eternal Son, then. 
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setting aside all physical or metaphysical difficul- 
ties, why was he tried by the measure of our trials 
— how were our sufferings and difficulties an ordeal 
for him — why were not his temptations commen- 
surate with his Nature — what is the moral value 
to us of a victory in which the tasks remain only 
human, whilst the strength brought to meet them 
is inaccessible and superhuman — or how is it that 
in dealing with the things of the Spirit, the things 
of absolute reality and truth, we can suppose that 
the Revelation of God would exhort us to seek help 
from the Throne of Grace in the times' of our need 
because of One who felt our infirmities and knew 
our temptations and passed sinless through them, 
if that One was only to outward appearance placed 
in a human condition, but all the while with wea- 
pons that belonged only to a celestial armoury, and 
a spirit that had walked the courts above, concealed 
beneath the robes of his flesh ? What encourage- 
ment could it give us to be confident of strength, if 
we will look for it to God, that an Archangel or an 
Eternal Son conquered here in our poor conflicts of 
the earth — or how could the Author and Finisher 
of our Faith exhibit the possibilities of our Nature 
on a Nature that is loftier than is ours ? No one 
but a Man can feel as a Man feels them the infirmi- 
ties of a Man ; no one but a Man can experimentally 
know the temptations of a Man, — and that One who 
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was not a Man, weighed upon only by our burdens, 
exposed only to our temptations, was without failure 
of trust or strength, is no more a revelation of 
human capability, no more an earnest of human 
salvation, no more a warrant for the Father's invita- 
tion to walk in the same steps, and take up the same 
cross, and arm ourselves with the same mind, and 
put on the Lord Jesus, than the vision of an Arch- 
angel who lives and has ever lived in the light of 
Heaven, 'and veils his face before the Throne, would 
be a just measure for the^faith of mortal men. Is it 
in this way that the God of Truth deals with us ? 
Alas ! how unreal must we ourselves have first be- 
come, how shadowy and scenical in our ways of 
looking at the Eevelations of God, how far removed 
from the childlike faith that the things of our expe- 
rience are the things of His Spirit, before we could 
believe it ! 

The most melancholy result of our want of faith 
in Human Nature, as represented m the Son of Man, 
is that we fall into .^ habit of believing that God's 
dealings with us in Scripture are not what they 
appear, that our Nature is made a stage on which 
Powers that are not ours exhibit themselves within 
conditions that are not appropriate to them, — and 
that the Father of Spirits thus maintains an inter- 
course with us that is not real, not personal to us, 
but only emblematic. If a nature that is not Human 
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Nature can be born in the form of a Man, can take 
the mask of our humanity, the outward appearance 
and conditions of our flesh, — and if the absolute 
power of such a Being over this fleshly robe in it^ 
life, its death, its resurrection, and its ascension, is 
set forth as the Pattern of Human Life, and Human 
Duty, and Human Immortality, and ffuman Des- 
tiny, — then we are transferred from the region of 
simple spiritual facts, which mean what they appear 
to mean, to the region of types and shadows. The 
Spirit of God has not come into any real communica- 
tion with the nature of Man : He has given a drama- 
tic representation on the phantasm of a Man. It is 
this habit of belief that enables men to shake oflf the 
power of the simple facts of Christ's Life : it is this 
that makes all the Eevelations of God as only indirect 
and aside, as of One who is not really dealing with 
us, but only typifying something to us : it is this 
that permits the monstrous contradiction that Chris- 
tians still can be in doubt what it is to be a Chris- 
tian, what it is to have the knowledge of God in 
Christ — that they can speculatively shift and turn 
that question as they please. 

There are two strong feelings the force of which 
is apt to break with us the practical inference that 
our Lord's fellowship in our infirmities and temp- 
tations ensures to us, if we will seek it, the prevail- 
ing Help of God in all our times of need. The 
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declaration that he was sinless is felt to remove him 
BO far from ordinary human nature that no kind of 
paralleliem can exist between his possibiUties and 
ours : and the sense of our inability to meet the 
provocations that come to us from Man, and the 
sorrows that come to us from God, with the perfect 
mind of Christ, takes natural refuge in the belief 
that there was a peculiarity in his position into 
which we are not admitted, inasmuch as to him 
the Spirit was given without measure. His Siuless- 
ness is made to destroy the force of any obligation 
that founds itself on identity of nature ; and his 
peculiar relation to God, to unbind any obligation, 
or confidence in a strength not our own, that might 
come to us firom an equality of divine help and 
grace, from a fellowship of the Holy Spirit. Men 
summarily decide that the sinlessness of Christ, if 
they are to believe in it, practically establishes 
without farther inquiry an impassable diflference 
between him and tljem. You know how men of 
the world would meet a question of that kind ; and 
what confirmation their way of treating it would 
give to their assertions about themselves. And you 
know how humble and reverent-hearted Christians, 
who are at the farthest possible remove from that 
coarse sceptism of human purity which is the 
leprosy of the world, will yet shrink from the 
idea, ag from an unspeakable profaneness, that the 
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righteousness of Christ is in any real sense com- 
municable to them. They will admit the necessity 
of having his righteousness, for how else could they 
be blessed with the fellowship of God; and then 
they will take refuge in the dramatic theory that it 
is imputed to them. Men summarily decide that 
the inspiration of our Lord, the Soul of Christ 
fed continually from the Fountain Spirit, if they 
are to believe in it, establishes a constitutional 
separation between his nature and theirs. You know 
how men wlfio do not pray would meet a question of 
this kind, and what the spiritual experience is from 
which they would pronounce on the spiritual possi- 
bilities of human nature. And you know how even 
men all whose strength is derived from Prayer, with 
whom Prayer is the open door through which the 
Heavenly world comes in, the lungs by which we 
draw the atmosphere of God, would yet be anxious 
to avow, lest presumption should be imputed to 
them, that these are only the rare moments of inspi- 
ration, the Pisgah heights of a life ordinarily spent 
amid the dust and heat below, heights which the 
soul is competent to reach but not competent to 
keep, and with small approach to the unbroken 
communion of the Lord. And thus the limited 
knowledge of unspiritual men, the mean experience 
that shuts them in — and the humility of spiritual 
men, with the knowledge of how far the daily frame 
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of their temper is remote from the serene Heart of 
their Lord, — ^both, though Dot in like ways, tend 
to withdraw the conscience of mankind from the 
practical faith that we are one with the Son of Man, 
bound into the fellowship of his life, whether by 
identity of nature, or by equality of grace, — or, short 
of this, by the accessible Help of God in the pro- 
portion of our need. 

Now putting aside, for the present, any claim 
made for human nature, or calling addressed to 
human nature, as it exists in ourselves, — and look- 
ing only to what is revealed of the nature that xca^ 
represented in Jesus Christ, — either we must deny 
that he was in any real sense a partaker of our 
Nature, we must deny that it was 'bur infirmities he 
knew, OUT temptations that he -strove with, or we 
must admit that the mighty Grace of God can 
unfold within the spirit of Man that glorious sym- 
metry, that the Father on the person of a human 
Son can give that perfect Image of Himself. If the 
humanity of our Lord is not conceded, of course this 
argument perishes, and the language of Scripture as to 
the Man Christ Jesus, with his earthly history, is an 
unsolved enigma, and God in Christ has come into 
no real communication with the human spirit, but 
only through a scenical representation on a Being of 
another order. Looking to our nature as Christ repre- 
sented it, assuming that it was our Nature, and reserv- 
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ing the question of what is pr is not possible to 
m individually, this, at least, is established by 
the data, that the character of Christ, the glory 
and the blamelessness of Christ, can be imparted, 
for they tverc imparted, by the Spirit of God to 
the spirit of Man. Human Nature is capable of 
receiving this glory, for it did receive it : when God 
is willing to give, and Man is willing to receive, 
the Life of Christ has fixed the measure of the 
stature to which our Nature may reach. We may 
say, as is true, that no other Man was ever so 
placed: — that will not affect the fact that he was 
so placed, and that in him was shewn what form 
Human Nature may assume when God and Man 
consent. Quite apart from the question of what 
may be possible to-day or to-morrow to any one of 
U8 as individuals, I hold it of unspeakable value 
that the Revelation of God in Christ has shewn what 
Human Nature may be. When the spirit of the 
Father meets the spirit of a Son, such is the possible 
result. Is not that the Revelation ? God and Man 
consenting Christ is Human Perfectness. Do not 
mix the question of what Human Nature is capable 
of receiving from God and still remaining Human 
Nature, "with the question of what any one of us 
may conceive to be attainable by himself. When 
Christ exhibited the measure of Human Nature, 
and developed the beauty of holiness that was in 
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Sod's idea of Man, he did not mean that on the 
Enorning after the Ascension, when the whole mani- 
festation was completed, St. Peter or St. John might 
iiave started into the fulness of his statnre. He 
lad developed, not what was then possible to them 
IS individuals, but the possibilities of the Nature 
:liat was in them. Take an illustration from a 
liflFerent department of Inspiration, the inspiration 
)f Genius. Suppose that Shakspeare is assumed 
IS the measure of such inspiration, the exhaustive 
limit of the grace and majesty of human Thought : 
there is no question whether Human Nature can 
reach that compass and height of power, for in him 
it hjos reached it: but to say that this is the 
intellectual measure of our Nature, is not to say 
that it is accessible to you or me, to-day or to- 
morrow. We can at least lift our eyes to it : we 
have a Nature that can be so dowered : God can 
strike the fountains in us when He chooses: and 
we can wait upon Him that He strikes not in vain, 
and that no fountain closes which once He opens. 
There is indeed this mighty difference between the 
inspiration of Genius and spiritual inspiration, that 
a nearer approach to the Spirit of our Father, a 
growing participation in His holiness and love, is 
placed, as soon as we have access to Him, within 
the power of the Will, God is found of them that 
seek Him^ — whilst intellectunl inspiration, as dis- 
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tinguished from the elevation of the conscience, the 
vision of the soul, is not a gift that a man has only 
to open his nature and take. And taking Christ 
as the measure of the normal life and stature of 
Man, and assuming/ as surely we may assume, that 
the perfection of every creature's Nature is what 
God regards a% his Nature, — and that hlotch, and 
crookedness, and malformation, and interrupted de- 
velopment, are not Nature, hut divergence from 
Nature, — we may lay. it down as incontrovertible 
truth, however our weakness may shrink from it, 
however our Theologies may know it not, that the 
Holiness and Obedience of Christ are the natural 
life of Human Nature, the harmonious development 
of God in us according to Nature, — and that all sin, 
disobedience, impurity, hatred, profligate misuse of 
gifts are, what indeed we ourselves call them, rebel- 
lious and unnatural. A man leads a natural life 
when he follows the law of his Nature, — an unna- 
tural one when he departs from it. The Prodigal 
Son was not leading a natural life when his sins 
had made him an outcast : according to our Lord, 
it \^a9 when he arose to go to his Father that he 
came to himself. Alas! Theology has described 
Human Nature not by what is proper to it, but by 
its departure from itself. And that our true Life 
is our natural Life, is no more than what the 
greatest ethical writer of the English Church has 
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so clearly expounded in his Sermons on Human 
Nature. Bishop Butler has established it, apart 
from Beyelation, that, according to the constitution 
of Human Natui^e, Conscience, the faculty that 
knows God, is in the place of absolute supremacy, 
from which eveiy other desire or power we have 
must receive direction before it acts, — and that if 
this order is departed from, Nature is violated, and 
the growing development in us of the Spirit that 
formed us broken in its course. Holiness, obedi- 
ence, dependence on God, are according to the law 
of our Nature : Sin it is that is unnatural. This, 
though it is religious Truth of priceless value, is 
no more than may be learned from the most ele- 
mentary teaching of Conscience. And the Glory 
that we should gradually grow to, if we and all 
men had lived according to the law of our Nature, 
— if we permitted God's Spirit to rule and sway 
us as He prompts, — if we were filial, and never 
unfilial, in the relations of our spirit to the Eter- 
nal Father, — if generation had passed down to 
generation this rule and type of Life, — that also, 
to stimulate our growth by .letting us see our goal 
and our way, the Father has shewn us in the Person 
of the Son of Man. 

The instinct of humility, and of wounded rever- 
ence, which shrinks in pain from any Doctrine which 
seems to imply that it is open to any of us now as 
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individuals, to reach the level of our Lord, is indeed 
the instinct of most genuine life, a spontaneous 
homage to the majesty of our Nature, to the fulness 
of the Father's Spirit in him ; but that instinct 
would mislead us if it threw us so far back upon 
ourselves as to cause us to deny that the Son of 
Man set forth the possible, and in him the actual, 
relations of our Nature to God, — if we were pre- 
sumptuously to say that our Nature is not capable 
of receiving from God what yet the inmost depths 
of our self-consciousness may compel us to say that 
we are not able to bear. It is humility, and it is 
truth, to say that we look to the Son of Man as to 
a divine Ideal realized in one who at this hour is 
still as far above the faith and temper of our world 
as when St. Paul and St. John felt without under- 
standing the gracious power of his spirit; but it 
would not be humility, it would be arrogance and 
irreligion, if we were to say that our strength or 
feebleness measured the mighty compass of Human 
Nature, and that when the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God shone in the face of Christ, it 
did not, for it could not, shine in the face of a Son 
of Man. It is humility to say that we cannot now 
reach the perfect standard of our Lord, — that, what- 
ever far-oflf heights the Grace of God may enable 
us slowly to ascend, as yet we are not able to attain ; 
but it would not be humility,.it would be unspeakable 
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presumption, and only betray our want of faith in 
God, if we were to say that we were the limit of our 
Nature, — that by no favouring help of God and 
consenting effort of its own Will could Humanity ever 
be enabled to reach that standard and to walk those 
heights, — and that Christ therefore is a standard to 
which we can never be amenable at all. It may be 
humility to know that we fall, and at present cannot 
but fall, below our standard : it will not feed humility, 
but something far different, if we maintain that the 
Standard is not applicable to our Nature. Humility 
does not consist in thinking poorly of our Nature, in 
thinking meanly of the spirit that God has given us, 
— ^but in so lifting our eyes to God and to the heights 
of our Nature that we think truly of ourselves. 
The doctrine of the Humanity of Christ is contained 
in these three statements : first, — That obedience 
and not sin, that faith and not distrust, are according 
to the law of our Nature, according to the working 
of God's Spirit in Man : secondly, — That the Father 
did once, for the purposes of His grace to us men, 
so communicate Himself to a Human Soul, and that 
Human Soul was so led to cojisent to the Father's 
purpose, to surrender itseK to the Father's Will, that 
in that Human Being the law of his Nature was 
kept, and the development of his Father's Spirit in- 
him unbroken by disobedience : and thirdly, — That 
the Character which then was manifested is the real 
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Standard of Human Nature, the living root and 
living outline of its spiritual symmetry, the will and 
spirit of God reflected in the will and spirit of Man, — 
the containing principle and essence of all the heauty 
and perfectness of being that can be unfolded out of 
Man through the progressions of the earthly ages. 
This is not to say that Christ, being a Man, was 
the product of his Age : it is to say that he was a 
foreshowing by God of a Son of Man, of the filial 
perfectness that is in Man, that we may have our 
eyes for ever fixed upon our goal. For any one 
to say that God cannot thus forestall the natural 
development of our Nature, and shew it in its final 
beauty to help the ages forwards, is simple presump- 
tion and infidelity. For & Christian to say that He 
has not done so, is to convert the plain language of 
Scripture into an enigma, and to resort to a mere 
scenical theory of Eevelation. This is not to say 
that the fulness of the stature of our Lord is to-day 
within the reach of any on^ of us : it is to say that 
it is the goal of our Humanity which, to direct our 
souls aright, that we may see to what end we are 
created, the Father shewed us out of time. And it 
is to say that the germs of Christ's perfectness are 
in every child of God : it is to say that only in Christ 
can we know what Human Nature is : it is to say 
that to grow like to him is our true and natural Life, 
— and that there is uq limit to the degree in which 
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the grace of God will lend His mighty help in the 
proportion of our effort and oar need, as we rise 
higher and higher towards the faithfulness of Christ, 
or rest more and more in the submissions of his 
trust. — ^And has any one of us from his youth up- 
wards so obeyed the commandments of God, so done 
what he knows he might have done, so abstained as 
he knows he might have abstained, so prayed as he 
knows he might have prayed, that he holds himself 
authorized to say what are limits of the grace and 
help of God, and of His glorious developments in 
the soul, to such a one even as we are ? 

What, then, are the Things that are revealed? 
What read we in the face of Christ ? If our Lord 
was Son of Man, representative Man, what did he 
represent? The inmost relations of Man to God, 
and of Man to the family of Man: the normal 
spiritual development of Man : and the divinely 
ordered history of Man, mortal and immortal, till he 
stands within the heavenly life. Bethlehem gives 
us the Child Jesus : the Ascension the risen Lord 
within the eternal Courts : and all that lies between 
is the natural history, as God would have it to be, 
the divinely ordered growth of a Human Soul when 
the Father's Spirit in it meets with no resistance. 
These are the Christian verities : these are the 
represented and the representative facts. As Image 
of God, we have in Christ the Character of God, the 
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filial imprint of the Father's Spirit : we know the 
Mind of God, and the harmony of ffis Nature, when 
we understand " the mind of Christ." As Son of Man, 
we have in Christ " the Life of God in the Soul of 
Man,*' the Life of God unfolded, so far as here it 
can be unfolded, within the Nature of Man. God, 
when the fulness of time was come, when He had 
prepared the world to receive so much, to value at 
least and preserve its record, in one consenting and 
co-operating Spirit of Man shewed us the glory of 
our Nature, the Image of Himself, and Immortality 
begun. In this Bevelation that is given us x>f the 
development of a Human Spirit according to the 
will and intention of God, the order of the divine 
appointments is disclosed : we see him first ** waxing 
strong in Spirit," "increasing in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favour with God and Man;" we see 
him last on the threshold of his Father's House ; — 
the vision closes as he passes in. All that we should 
be towards God and our Brother : all that God is, 
and wills to do, towards us : all that God is in the 
character of a Father, — that is the Eevelation. 

In the face of these revealed Things, which I 
believe will not be rejected by any Christian Church, 
I confess myself appalled that the world can talk as 
it does, that so many of uz can talk as we do, about 
the Gospel of the Kingdom. In the nineteenth 
century of Christianity, the Christian world is still 
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unfitted with a Beligion. Is not a Beligion the 
intercourse of God with a Human Soul? Tell 
me, would there be any diflSculty but the diflSculty 
of obedience, — would not the diflSculty be trans- 
ferred from the cobwebs, the fine-spinning of the 
brain to the devotion of the spirit and the surrender 
of the will, if we took it for our Beligion to have 
Christ formed within us, to stand more and more in 
}m relations to the Father, receptive and consenting, 
— to weave into the inmost frame of our being those 
lineaments of God, — to have for our central life, the 
germinal parts of us, the roots of Love from which 
that Image grows ? Is it not the Beligion of Christ, 
to have with us God's strength when we are tempted, 
God's gentleness when we are provoked, God's for- 
givingness when we are injured, God's peace, the 
quiet and elevation of His child, the essential glory of 
His love and righteousness, when we are humiliated, 
— ^His grace at all times, and His mighty help in the 
hours of our need ? Is it not the faith of Christ, to 
N know that we are the heirs of all our Father has, 
and that He knows the ways by which He can best 
prepare us to receive, and open to us the inexhausti- 
ble inheritance ? " Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine." Are we never to be free 
of doubtful questions of Theology, as though our 
salvation was involved in them ? I am not depre- 
cating Theology, I contend not against the univer- 
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sal tendency of deep souls and lofty minds, — ^the 
Thought of Man must grapple with its highest 
theme : hut our first task is to fix the spiritual facts 
— and this I say, that all we can learn of the Spirit of 
God will depend upon what we are, — that, He being 
ever willing, what He can impart will depend on our 
fitness to receive, — that to him who hath is given, 
— that a soul conformed to Christ's, a will brought 
to his obedience, protected as his was against selfish 
and irritable passions, a nature becoming clear as 
crystal by the continual Sowings through it of the 
pure waters of life, — these are the only organs of 
spiritual Revelation, the only mirror in which God 
gives the image of Himself. Why turn away from 
the one great diflSculty, the one blessed work, of con- 
forming our life and soul to his, when after all, say 
what we will, this is the only entrance through 
which divine light can pass ? Are we to be told, 
that this is to make the Son of Man only an 
Example ? What ! did the world know "before the 
character of God and the divine glory of Man? 
Was this our Lord's distinction, was this his essen- 
tial difference, that he succeeded in reducing to 
practice what already all men knew, in accomp- 
lishing what, without him, the world already had 
discerned as ** the way, the truth, and the life ? " 
An Example indeed, — ^but an Example without 
whom no such divine call would ever have reached 
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our souls : he not only accomplished the task, he 
brought it into existence, revealed its conditions, 
and lifted the eyes of men so high, — an Example, 
without whom the veil would have been still on 
the face of God, the shadow of the unintelligible 
mystery^ of his unknown calling, upon the face of 
Man. 

Carry it all away with you in a few words of Paul : 
"God who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness hath shined in our hearts, giving the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ." 



III. 



THE CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN POSITION. 



DOCTRINAL. 



1 CoE. i. 13 : 

" IS CHRIST DIVIDED ? " 

1 N delivering the testimony for God given to yon 
J- and me, it naturally presents itself as a leading 
interest that we should define our ground, to obtain 
a distincter view of the place assigned to us in the 
Christian Church, of the contribution we are ap- 
pointed to make to the truth and charity of a free 
Gospel. But to define in Religion, thank God ! is 
difficult : a soul in communion with the Infinite can 
draw around itself no boundary lines. Wherever 
we can fix a limit we have ceased to be spiritual, and 
are satisfied with being intellectual, or ethical, or 
scientific. I cannot therefore define to you our 
views, but only our attitudes towards God — our 
position towards, our expectations from, the infinite 
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Grace. Every independent witness to God and 
Christ can fail in the service allotted to him, only 
by concealing or falsifying the special testimony 
given to him to bear. We are members one of 
another, and can combine our individual light into a 
harmonious body of Truth only by manifestation of 
it, commending ourselves to every man's conscience 
in the sight of God. In full recognition of the fact 
that Christ is not divided — that we have each and 
all much to learn from one another — that every 
Soul, much more every Church, has something to 
communicate of the Eternal Mind not given to 
others, — we seek only our own assigned duty to- 
wards God and His Grace, when we propose for 
consideration the three following questions : — 

I. What is our Doctrinal Position in relation to 
the Chiistian Church ? 

II. What is our Devotional Character in relation 
to the sources of Devotion possessed by the Chris- 
tian Church ? 

m. And what modification do our Doctrinal or 
Devotional characteristics introduce into the more 
private and personal portions of our Church ad- 
ministration, into our pastoral relations ? 

I. Beligion is the personal communion of a living 
Soul with a living God. A spirit in conscious com- 
munication with a fountain Spirit, — consciously fed 
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from an invisible Source, and that Source a livm^ 
Being, — ^knowing that it has nothing of its own, but 
receives everything, — that it originates nothing,— 
that its goodness, its pity, its purity, its compassion, 
its faith, its hope, its aspirings after the Perfect, and 
absolute confidence in it as a condition that is more 
and more to be reached, are not self-produced, but 
all breathed into us by another Spirit, — ^knowing 
that if we close, or interrupt, our personal inter- 
course with that Spirit the sap of Life is with- 
drawn, and we become dried and withered beings, 
going aimless through this world, trustful in nothing, 
and attaching no significance to our own Exist- 
ence, for our" existence has no permanent signi- 
ficance unless there is an eternal Spirit sustaining 
us from Himself, seeking every open inlet in our 
Nature to pour in more and more of the Perfectness 
that belongs to Him, — a spirit living in this know- 
ledge, or in this faith when conscious knowledge 
fails, is a spirit in the state of Beligion. Beligious 
Life is life drawn from the Fountain of life, giving 
absolute faith as long as we abide in it, because our 
confidence is not in our own measures of it, but in 
the fulness and the willingness of Him who imparts 
it to us. 

I confess, however, that this word BEuaiON has 
almost ceased to be significant of any living reality, 
— that I never would employ it if the language 
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afforded me any other single word expressive of the 
soul's life in God, — and that liie frequent use of it 
by an individual or a Church I should take as an 
unfavourable sign of their personal relations with 
a personal Spirit. The word (whether it meant 
divine obligation, or a gathering up, and dwelling 
upon, our spmtual relations) ought now to signify 
the binding power of an organic connection with the 
Source of life, as the branch is bound into the tree 
by the living nourishment that flows from it, and 
would wither and fall oflf if that was interrupted ; 
but to this idea of actual and personal communion 
I fear the word Eeligion has come to hold very much 
the same relation that the word Natube does to 
God, substituting something else for it, obscuring 
or obliterating the liviTig Power. By Beligion I 
fear is now practically understood something that 
men [are bound to believe, or something they are 
bound to do, or some principles that ought to regu- 
late and control their conduct, — that is, something 
impersonal whether of truth or of obligation, — and 
not simply a living condition of sral, symgathy, and 
fellowship, that binds them into the life of God, and 
through the Sowings of personal intercourse makes 
them partakers of His fulness. As long as we con- 
template Truth only as a system of Doctrine, or 
Duty only as a system of Laws and Principles, we 
are in communication only with what is impersonal 
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and formal, which may have no power at all to 
recommend itself to our affections, or to kindle 
vital energy in us ; but if through the life of Prayer 
we are in communication with the Spirit of our 
Father, who is ever gently striving to reveal Himself 
in us, then we are not dealing with any final or out- 
ward measures of Truth and Duty, but with their 
ever-living Source, and light from the Fount of 
light is entering into us as wo are able to bear it. 
Of course this representation of Religion proceeds 
upon the assumed fact, as the finding of our experi- 
ence, that God doe% give promptings and com- 
munications from Himself to the soul and conscience 
that are daily turned to Him, waiting to receive, — 
communications not in the forms of intellectual 
Truth, but in new quickenings of the spirit, in the 
sense of a life stirring in us that is not our own, in 
the consciousness of a Goodness and a Holiness 
moving us forwards and never suffering us to stay 
and rest content with what we are, as though our 
Nature could ever be a measure for itself, — and in 
the consequent convictions of deep peace, that we 
are not our own, nor in our own keeping, but if we 
will believ e it^ the children of a Spirit from whom 
comes all that we have or are, whose Light we are 
receiving, whose Promptings we are obeying, whose 
Promises we are trusting, whose Love we are feeling, 
and who, as the underlying Spring of whatever stirs 
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or emanates in us, is alone the measure or the limit 
of our being and our growth. 

I trust that no one will reject this representation 
of Keligion without giving it an earnest thought, — 
for however honest and serious we may be, however 
reverential we may be, however devoted to our own 
views of Truth, both in profession and in practical 
allegiance, our growth in the religious life, the whole 
complexion and vitality of our spiritual frame, will 
be aflfected by this, — whether we are the students of 
a system of Truth which God has disclosed or made 
accessible, and put into definitions and propositions 
for us, — or whether we are in personal communica- 
tion with the God of Truth Himself, and fed from 
the living Fountain. There is absolutely no analpgy \ 
between the manner in which we learn scientific 
Truth, and the manner in which we learn spiritual 
Truth. Scientific" Truth is a matter of purely intel- 
lectual study, open to every one who is possessed 
of the intellectual abilities and instruments, and 
gifted with the needful power of attention ; it is an 
impersonal pursuit, and might be pursued though 
the student of it was the only conscious existence 
in .the universe ; — but religious knowledge is dis- 
tinctively the knowledge of a Person whose Being 
is the ground of our being, whose Nature is the 
fountain of our 'nature, — and therefore, like all 
knowledge of persons, it is derived through sympa- 
thy, through fellowship of spirit, through the c^icikc* 
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ness of the Conscience, through the freedom and 
susceptibility of the Affections, through the single- 
ness and purity of the Will, through that self-obli- 
vion which leaves us open to receive impressions 
from sources higher than ourselves, and, above all, 
through the habit of obedience to the holiest Voice 
which speaks in us, — and the holiest voice which 
speaks in us is always that which is urging us for- 
wards to something which it needs an effort to 
accomplish, demanding a sacrifice from us. This 
is the absolute difference between our study of Man 
and the study of all other created beings and created 
things that are open to our knowledge ; — our study 
of Man is the study of the only being who is in con- 
scious communication with the Source of his life, — 
the currents and directions of whose Nature cannot 
at any moment be calculated, cannot be laid down 
on any chart of experience or of law, because they 
may be freshly affected by movings and swellings 
from the infinite depths beneath, by the promptings 
of an indwelling Spirit, — offered to us but not 
forced upon us, to be received or rejected by our- 
selves. 

It is true that the moral Laws of our own Nature 
may be made a subject for scientific study and may 
contribute some exact results, — that the Being, the' 
Character, and the Providence of God may in a 
measure be deduced from the patent facts of the 
zzfliverse and of human life, and that reverence for 
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these laws and this knowledge, unswerving reliance 
upon them, and practical conformity to them, may 
be called Religion, and may he a Religion by which 
righteous men guide their course, and to which 
they live and die faithful martyrs. I speak with 
no moral disrespect of this conception of Religion : 
it is often associated with qualities that are worthy 
of our deepest veneration, with an absolute truth- 
fulness of life and a humble and trustful dependence 
upon Providence ; and the men who are thus reso- 
lutely loyal to Principles which they believe to bo 
true may be guiltless in the sight of God, in com- 
parison with those who are in more personal rela- 
tions with Him; but who insult the Spirit whoso 
movements they acknowledge, whose promptings 
they own and neglect ; but I say with an absolute 
conviction of the truth of what I say, that this 
scientific Religion wants the special characteristics 
of the Christian Religion, that it is not the Religion 
of a Son of God : it may be the Religion that 
regards God as a Lawgiver — it is not the Religion 
that regards God as a Father : it may be the Reli- 
gion of a moral and intellectual creature — it is not 
the Religion of a conscious and spiritual cliild, A 
religious man, of Christ's order, is not one who 
believes in certain doctrines about God and desires 
to live in conformity with those doctrines : he is 
one who is in personal communion with God Him.- 
flelf,— Tri<750 Bpirit looks to the Holy STpmV iox 
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light and love and peace by the dh*ect action of 
Soul on Soul, — whose faith rests ultimately upon 
no outward evidences of Divine Goodness, — and can 
be shaken by no conflicting appearances, — upon no 
doubtful reasonings, and upon no uncertain philo- 
sophy, but upon the experiences of a living and 
inward action of God's spirit as a fact of con- 
sciousness. Religion is not the knowledge, or the 
study, or the practice, of impersonal Truth : it is to 
be in direct and living fellowship with a personal 
God. The first may belong to a very lofty state of the 
moral character ; the other alone is the attitude of a 
Child in filial relations with the Author and Feeder 
of his nature* 

I hope that no obscurity or uncertainty will be 
felt by any one as to what is meant by the difference 
between the intellectual study of religious Truth as 
a system of doctrine, a body of divinity, and the 
personal reception of it from the Spirit of Truth; 
for this is really a vital matter. Take, for example, 
Human Goodness : is our knowledge of it derived 
from a study of the fixed laws of Human Nature, 
and of what according to those laws is right and 
appropriate for us, — or from personal sympathy 
with the infinite Spirit of Goodness welling and 
springing within our souls, and within other higher 
souls whom through such fellowship we, however 
faintly, understand ? There is a difference amounting 
to an indefinite quantity between the proceeds of 
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these two methods, — for the one gives us simply the 
result of the ethical organization of Human Nature, 
and the other of that organization when God 
breathes through it, — and no mere scientific student 
of Man, no Professor of Moral Philosophy, if he 
omitted our personal intercourse with the Holy Spirit, 
would dare to prescribe as the universal law of 
Human Goodness, the sacrifices, — the martyrdoms 
to invisible Faiths, to unrealized Hopes, — the aspi- 
rings and struggles after Ideals, — the steadfast pur- 
pose to bring everything into harmony with the 
divine thought of a Kingdom of Heaven, — the joy 
and peace of a love forgetting itself and working out 
the promptings of an infinite Love, — which are the 
familiar suggestions of Goodness, the very heart of 
Life, to the humblest child of His who is in com- 
munion with the Father's Spirit. 

Now this conception of Keligion determines the 
idea of a Church. There may be honoured Asso- 
ciations for the promotion of Science, physical or 
social, but no one would fall into the mistake of 
giving them the name of Churches. The object of 
the Association determines the meaning. The unit 
of a scientific Association is a scientific man, — the 
unit of a religious Association is a religious man. 
A religious man is a man whose soul communes 
with the living God : a Church is a fellowship of 
such men, — the fellowship with one another of 
those, each of whom is in fellowship miih t\i^ H^iVj 
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Spirit: and the Church of the living God is the 
collection of all souls throughout the universe who 
consciously draw, or desire to draw, their spiritual 
life from Him, — to each of whom hy personal com- 
munion God is a living God. Fellowship, then, is 
the highest of all experiences, — the common sensi- 
bility of all to a Fountain Spirit who communicates 
Himself to each of our spirits, — this is the Bond 
of Churches. But God is infinite and One : we are 
many and finite, — and Human Nature, such as it 
might be, is perfectly represented by no one of us : 
none of us have our spiritual sympathies and sen- 
sibilities open to God at all inlets. To no indivi- 
dual of us, then, can God make that full communica- 
tion of Himself which our Human Nature, if it was 
complete in any one of us, would be capable of 
receiving. He reveals Himself in an infinite 
number of individual characteristics according to our 
diversities. Yet each of us has a personal interest 
in whatever is communicated to our Nature, — for it 
is the common dower of us all, and one day in all 
its completeness is to become the property of each 
one of us. If we were all the same, a Church would 
be without freshness or vitality : we could commu- 
nicate nothing to one another. If each man was a 
repetition of his fellow, the deficiency of one could 
not be supplied by the fulness of another : we could 
not be introduced to a new side of the Divine truth 
and glory, to a new ray from the infinite Light, 
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by the contact of a spirit diflferently developed from 

our own. At present it is the very incompleteness 

of onr individual being, along with the inward con- 

sciousneBs imparted to us by God that we were made 

to grow towards completeness, which makes Church 

fellowship a means of culture and of grace, — which 

makes the enlightening of each of our souls, the 

enriching of our Image of the Deity, to depend 

upon our free communion with others who may be 

open to God on sides of their nature in which as 

yet we are closed or dark. Religious intercourse 

and fellowship does for the enriching of men's 

spirits what free interchange does for the enriching 

of their perishable lives, — it makes each soul, as 

each soil, a partaker in the gifts and wealth of every 

other, and the whole Church one Mountain of the 

Lord, adorned with the fruits and flowers of every 

breath of His Spirit, of every latitude of His Love. 

Now if a full communion with God is the object 

and end of the reUgious life in each of us, — and if 

the aid we can afford to one another through the 

warmth of sympathy, by reflection of that portion 

of the Infinite Light which we severally receive, is 

the justifying ground of Churches, — then it is clear 

that the central figure in the Church on earth, our 

Guide, our Leader, and our Head, must be that 

Person who has brought this Human Nature of ours 

into the fullest communion with God at all points 

of spiritual contact, — ^whose spirit is the fullest 
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Image of the Father of us all, — whose Life, being 
the most deeply rooted in the Divine Truth and the 
Divine Benignity, is the most harmonious in all its 
outgoings, — and who therefore is endowed with the 
largest power to act upon, and open, every latent 
spiritual susceptibility which God has put into our 
being, — the very Sun of Eighteousness, coUectiDg 
in himself all the rays which fall singly upon us, — 
the Glory of which we severally have only one or 
more of the separate beams, — the very Likeness of 
Him whose lineaments appear only one by one in 
tts, and even that only in germ and faintness. The 
Head of the Church is that Person who " shews " 
most fully to his brethren their common Father, — 
through whose spirit to our existing, but undeve- 
loped, sensibilities the largest measure of the Divine 
Glory streams forth with living power. And as the 
Church on earth is a human Church, a Man must 
be its Leader. The Church accordingly in its ety- 
mological sense our Lord's House, in its spiritual 
sense is the whole Household of God. But between 
the spirit of Man and the spirit of God there is to 
us no spirit intermediate. Of course I do not mean 
that no other spirits exist, but that, in addition to 
God's spirit and Man's spirit, there is none other in 
recognized action upon us. Human Nature seeking 
its fulness in God, seeking on every side of our being 
to be a complete however faint an Image of Him in 
whose likeness we are made, into whose likeness we 
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are for ever to grow, — and, because llio Nature of 
each of us is broken, partial, imperfect, desiring to 
catch from others some divine lineament which in 
equal strength has not been given to ourselves, some 
ray of divine Light which other souls more readily 
reflect, and by brotherly communion to strengthen 
one another in the spiritual but secret experiences 
which are common to us all, — this it is which lays 
the foundation for a Church in the deepest wants of 
our Nature, and constitutes it in the vitality of the 
two divinest relations that belong to us, — heavenly 
Faith and human Help, a common aim towards God, 
and a common dependence on each other. It is a 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit ; a fellowship of those 
each of whom bas /lis own measure of life in God. 
Shall not you, or I, look into the face, and as far as 
possible into the soul of our brother, to see whether 
God has not touched )iim with a glory that may as 
yet be unknown to -us, — and which, though we are 
not capable of producing from and of ourselves, 
because as yet its seeds are latent in us, we are 
capable of revering, and of receiving from him who 
will show it to us ? Shall not you, and I, in the 
charity and the humility that befit imperfect spirits 
with each of whom the infinite Father deals apart, 
open to each other the deepest secrets of our souls 
to assure ourselves before Him that a visitation from 
the Eternal God is no private presumption of our 
own, — to collect into one consenting aUe^Ut\o\i tlci^ 
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Almighty's whispers to single, solitary souls, — and 
to give to Faith the strongest certainty it is capable 
of receiving, by learning from the sympathy of our 
fellows, with a holy joy and glad surprise, that the 
divinest experience of each is the common posses- 
sion of us all? And shall you, or I, look upon 
any spiritual brother with no expectation, and not 
understand that if the infinite God deals with each 
of us, then no two souls can be the same, — that each 
individual man is an original creation of the Eternal 
Spirit, — that whoever partakes of that Spirit, in- 
asmuch as he is a child of the Infinite and has 
independent relations with God, must have some- 
thing of the Almighty fulness not given to ws, which 
we may receive from him if we will acknowledge him 
as a brother, and read him with ^eyes of humility 
and love? If the riches of the infinite God are 
revealed not in any one individual of us, but in 
collective Humanity, wherever a ray of His fulness 
falls, — then can there be any conscious soul which 
is not worthy of our study, or which would not 
enrich us by its fellowship if we knew the point of 
God*s contact with it ? A human Body may exist 
without a hand, without an eye^ without a Umb, 
and still be called a human Body : a human Mind 
may exist without this faculty or that, vrithout 
genius, without imagination, without heavenly as- 
pirings, without the instincts of pity, without the 
sculptor's apprehension of form^ or the painter's of 
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colour, and still be called a human Mind: but as 
no one would dare to describe the Human Body or 
the Human Soul from any one of these maimed, 
imperfect types, and deem it a fit representation of 
Human Nature, — so no one without an infinite 
presumption could venture to body foi*th that God 
whom we know only by His contact with human 
spirits, without collecting the complete Image from 
the manifestations of every being Y^hom His Spirit 
has touched — that is, from the whole brotherhood 
of Man, a brotherhood in this alone, that each one 
has his own communion with the Father, his own 
gift from the infinite Fulness. 

If indeed there was any one human being who, 
according to the scale of his nature, had caught 
every ray of the Father's glory, and was, though 
within the limited dimensions of Humanity, the 
express image of His Person, — if there was any one 
human being- with whom all the attributes that 
exist in harmony in God's Nature existed also in 
harmony in him, — in whom the attributes of the 
Divine Spirit were, in their derived form, balanced 
and united, through the tempered fulness of each, 
as they are in God Himself, sanctity with tender- 
ness, holiness with grace and pity, truth with love, 
pure righteousness with pure compassion, — in whom 
every feature that is in God had its due represen- 
tative, the proportions being all the same though 
the difference of scale is infinite^ just as all the 
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lineaments of the noblest countenance may be pre- 
served on a miniature which only the microscope can 
read, — then that Human Person, being the Image 
of God in Human Nature, would be the Mediator 
of Mankind, in whose chastened soul we ^aw the 
converging issues of this world's discipline on an 
understanding heart, through whom as a medium 
the Father shews us the spiritual result and intended 
purpose of all His dealings with us, — in whom God 
says to each of us, " This is the design and end of 
my Providence with every consenting human spirit, 
this is what a child of God would be who turned 
his face towards Me, and walked in my Will, 
and lived in my Presence,*' — even as He did say, 
*' This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased." 

My friends, if any of us wish to know whether we 
are living in real spiritual relations with God, — if 
any of us wish to know whether we have any per- 
sonal understanding of the fellowship and oneness 
with God of Jesus Christ, as the representative of 
the normal state of Human Nature, — there is no way 
so certain of arriving at this knowledge as to ask 
ourselves this question, '*Does the language which 
is employed to express the intimate communion of 
the Father and the Son become metaphorical on 
our lips, or is it only the adequate, unfigurative 
expression of spiritual facts, of an actual intercourse 
and dependence which our souls may hold with 
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God ? " I pray you not to suppose that I am pro- 
posing any mystical question for your consideration. 
I am proposing to you to ask yourselves in what 
sense you use the words that are the most familiar 
to your lips : I am asking you to make yourselves 
certain when you speak the words, " Our Father 
who art in Heaven,'* whether you are approaching 
the God of Eeality and Truth through figures and 
metaphors, or whether you are literally expressing, 
in the simplest and severest language that is adequate 
to express it, an existing spiritual relation. I pro- 
pose to you no mystical question, when I ask you to 
make it known to yourselves whether your daily 
prayers are truth or fiction. 

Our Christian Belief is that there teas one Man 
whom through the entireness of his being God filled 
with His Spirit, and who, because there is no spi- 
ritual element in the Father that has not its repre- 
sentative in him, exhausting the power of our earthly 
Humanity to receive and convey the Divine Like- 
ness, is the Son and the Image of God. And our 
Christian Doctrine is, that so believing we are bound 
to accept this as the normal condition of Human 
Nature, as the law of the spirit of Life for each one 
of us. Salvation is to be in a state of spiritual 
health, or wholeness: the Saviour, who makes us 
whole, is he who has shewn us what that spiritual 
completeness is. This is in its essence the whole 
Christian Religion, — to see in the Persou of CUm^i 
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all that in this world human eyes can see, .human 
ohedience can emhody, of the harmonized Image of 
God, — ^to see in the Person of Christ the end of God 
in mortal Humanity, the type of heing He is seeking 
here to develop in every child He has. This is to 
exhaust the meaning of the two great titles which 
define his relations on the Divine and the Human 
side of his being: Son of God, as shewing all of 
the Father's spirit that Human Nature when most 
filial is here capable of receiving : Son of Man, as 
the normal result and product, the spiritual develop- 
ment, of " what is in Man." God has no spiritual 
glory that is not imaged in ** His Holy Child:" 
Humanity has no spiritual germ that is not deve- 
loped in its Saviour, in him who made it whole. 

It is usual to have it ascribed to us, that ours is a 
negative Christianity. They who speak thus, speak 
in rashness and in ignorance. Is God manifest in 
the flesh, a negative confession of Christian Faith ? 
Is the Word made flesh and dwelling amongst us, 
recognized as the normal condition of Human 
Nature, a negative profession of Christian Duty ? 

Christ is the Head of the Church because we see 
in him the fulness of God in Man, which by his 
attraction and help each soul is striving to draw 
within itself, the aim at which every Christian heart 
is gazing. And, again, the Church is the Body of 
Christ, because each of us being imperfect, no one 
of us being more than, as it were, a single member, 
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an eye, an arm, a hand, of that spiritual Body, only 
the united graces and action of the whole can repre- 
sent the separate elements of the' Fulness that dwelt 
in him. 

Our Christian Profession, then, the end and aim 
of our faith in Christ, is to grow in the likeness of 
God, through the aid and attraction of that Son of 
His in whom, by the gift of His grace, we have the 
fulness of His Image in Human Nature. According 
to the Scriptures, to look on Christ as " the Image 
of the invisible God,'* and to look upon Humanity 
as " complete in Christ,*' — ^this is our Christian 
Doctrine. To strive after this in the single and 
solitary life of our spirits, to co-operate in this as 
children of one Father — this is our Christian Life. 

I shall be told that this is the end and aim of all 
Christian Churches — ^that this is no peculiarity of 
ours — ^that never did a Christian Church exist, that 
would not define, and find, its central life in the 
purpose to develop in Human Nature the Image 
of God given to us in the Man Christ Jesus. Tim 
is 80, Christ is not divided. This is the common 
ground of Christian union. All Christendom agrees 
in this, that God reveals His Son in us in order 
that in each soul of Man the same Image of the 
Father may come into full lineament and life. This 
is no peculiarity of ours : in this we are dififerenced 
from no other Christian Church — and no other 
Christiaa Church is differenced from u^, "Wtift^* 
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then is our peculiarity ? This simply : that we 
take this, this ground on which we do not differ 
from the rest of Christendom, for the whole of the 
Christian peculiarity — that we suffer nothing more 
than this to enter into the definition of Christianity, 
or into the constitution of a Christian Church. Our 
peculiarity is this, that taking it as our aim to grow 
in the likeness of God after the Image of Himself 
He has given us in the Man Christ Jesus, we pursue 
that aim under the conditions of absolute Liberty as 
to the views of God and of His Providence that 
may individually commend themselves to us, and by 
means of simple allegiance to our own convictions 
of Truth as God may Bhew it to us : our object, the 
Image of God, to have Christ formed within us : 
the conditions, freedom to receive fresh help and 
light from the Source of all grace and knowledge : 
the means, personal fidelity to the measure of light 
given to each of us. Now all Christian Churches 
agree with us in our object, the reproduction in each 
of the Image of God as Christ has shewn it to us — 
and all real members of those Churches agree with 
us as to the means, personal fidelity to Truth, to our 
best conceptions of God and of His relations to 
Human Nature ; but we stand alone as to the indi- 
vidual mental conditions under which this aim 
is to be pursued, these means employed — absolute 
Liberty, a Liberty never shortened, never bound, 
never closed, to receive whatever fresh light Go4 
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may give us, and to expect new light for ever upon 
His Being, His Providence, His Grace, His methods 
of applying that Grace, His personal relations to 
the human spirit, the mysteries of His infinite 
Nature. Upon these subjects we dare make no 
Articles of Religion : in these directions we dare 
not define the manifold immensity of God. To 
believe that God is the Father of every human spirit 
— and that Jesus Christ is the pattern of our divine 
destiny up to the entrance on Heavenly life — we 
dare make nothing else essential to our Christianity. 
Other Churches recognizing the same object, employ- 
ing the same means may grow in the Christian life, 
though in all other respects their views of the theory 
of Religion are diflferent from ours ; but if they grow, 
it is because they do employ the same means, 
fidelity of confession and of life to their own percep- 
tions of God. The only soul that is cut ofi" from 
God is one that does not live in its own truth, that 
disguises or conceals its own discernments. You 
can have no personal vision through another man's 
eyes. You can have no living communication with 
God through a faith that is not your own. You 
may close the organs of sight, and live upon testi- 
mony as to the glories of the skies, and the richness 
of colour, and the wonders of the earth : but in 
so far you cease to be an independent witness : you 
have no testimony of your own to give. The only 
soul that is disabled from witnessing to t\ie m^ml<^\^ 
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grace of God, that is disabled for bearing its part in 
the Church by reflecting its own ray of the infinite 
light, is the soul that conceals or disguises the reve- 
lation of God made to itself — ^that hides the portion 
given to it of the illimitable glory of the Father by 
substituting or outwardly accepting formulas of men 
not true to inward insight, for the living commu- 
nication of the individual soul with the eternal 
Spirit. We are all of us imperfect mirrors of the 
Father's brightness — ^the fulness of His presence 
in Christ is caught by none of us. Therefore, as 
the self-same Spirit divides to every man severally 
as He will, no soul has a right to distort itself, to 
defraud the Church, to hide the glory of God, to 
mar the countenance of the Lord, by bearing no 
witness, or by bearing false witness, to its own 
** manifestation of the Spirit." 

Personal fidelity, in profession and in practice, to 
our existing perceptions of Truth, and an ever open 
door for God to come in, — these, recognized, as the 
privilege and the duty of every soul thathas personal 
relations with an infinite Spirit, are all that could 
be required to keep Christ from being *' divided," 
to unite the whole Christian Church in a helpful 
and converging progress towards that one end and 
goal which, according to the Apostle, the Father 
hath predestined for us all, " to be conformed to the 
Image of His Son, that he might be the first-born 
among msLny brethren." 



IV. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN POSITION: 
Devotional and Pastoral. 

GALATU99 iy. 16 : 
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TN my last Discourse I endeavoured to exhibit our 
-^ Doctrinal position, as an ascent towards God 
through the attraction of Jesus Christ, His image 
in Human Nature. Two questions remain for con- 
sideration : 

What is our Devotional Character in relation to 
the standard and the treasures of Devotion which 
the Christian Church possesses ? 

And what modifications do our Doctrinal and 
Devotional characteristics introduce into the more 
private and personal portions of our Church admi- 
nistration, into our Pastoral relations ? 

Devotion is personal intercourse with God — the 
laying of our spirits to His that life may flow from 
the Fountain into the derived Nature: and this 
relation maintained not with a view to any ulterior 
results, as cuds or motives, beyonl us w\v ;.i.\ 
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but simply because it is, the natural condition of a 
spiritual being. • Devotion has its rise in the soul 
at the first moment in which it is felt that some 
living Power is awakening in us a penitence, an 
aspiration, a sense of peace, a strange joy, none of 
which are of oiir. devising, — which have come upon 
us, but were not even sought, far less produced hy 
us. How indeed could penitence, sorrow for what 
we are, be the product of our Nature, if we are in 
communion with no Nature higher than our own ? 
What can it be but the mysterious disapproval of a 
Holier Being present with us, from whose attraction 
in some time of indulgence, or indifference, or 
passion, or mere sickliness, we had turned away? 
At the first moment of stillness and quiet, when the 
inward mirror is clear enough, the Holy One is again 
seen gazing into the soul, with a divine intreaty 
which along with tears and anguish brings also 
undying Hope, for there is the Heavenly Friend 
inviting us still. And what else could give such 
depth of meaning to that strange expression, which 
itself is evidence of a religious nature in Man, *'a 
Peace that passeth understanding," but that there is 
an eternal Comforter in our being who fills with a 
secret inspiration the springs of trust when all of 
joy or life that is in visible circumstance seems 
retiring from us ? What can be the interpretation 
of this, but that at each inlet of our Nature there 
is •» Holy Spirit, waiting for every opportunity to 
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pour Himself in, soliciting recognition though not 
enforcing it, — that our Being at every point of 
spiritual sensibility is in no way dependent on cir* 
cumstance, and has its real ground in God ? 

Devotion, to use an expression which cannot be 
used too often, to draw forth the meaning of which 
would be a spiritual education, is "the life of God 
in the soul of Man." For when we are merciful it 
is a Divine prompting we are honouring, and we all 
may know that the utmost mercy we have is an 
immeasurably small part taken up into actual being 
of the gracious prompting that is moving in us ; — ■ 
when we are pure, or sighing after Purity, a Holy 
Spirit is imparting Himself ; — when we are hoping 
against hope an underlying trust in divine Goodness 
is buoying us up : — all these emotions would be 
unknown to us if our spirit at each of these inlets 
had not secret suckers in God. Mercy, Holiness, 
Love, eternal confidence in Good, — these belong to 
the Life of God : — what measures of them live and 
move in us, — to what extent do we desire and suffer 
the Father to spread himself through the souls of 
His children, — ^how far do we yield to Him our 
members, that He may use our bodies as instru- 
ments of Eighteousness, to express in our living 
deeds His eternal Life, the goodness that is for ever 
active in Him ? What portion of God's Life, of 
His Sanctity, of His Tenderness, of His benign 
Activity, of His untroubled Peace, oi Hi^ «v3i^\^\sx^ 
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regard for Holiness, lives also in u% ? — that is the 
meaning and the measure of our Devotion. 

Now to draw our Devotional character as a branch 
of the Christian Church, and to compare it favour- 
ably or unfavourably with that measure of the Life 
of God which is expressed in other Churches, is 
what I will not undertake to do; but t)m \ will 
say — that so far as freedom from artificial obstruc- 
tions can do anything for us, so far as a belief in 
the dependence of the Nature of Man on the Nature 
of God as the welling spring of all that is good in 
us, can open our souls to expect Sowings of Life 
from the Holy Spirit, and hold us for ever in the 
attitude and habit of devout waiting and expectation, 
— we are utterly without excuse if we fall behind in 
the power or manifestation of any grace. I know 
that our Theology will not necessarily make u& reli- 
gious, — that the smallest portion of a personal faith 
taking living hold upon the soul, will bear richer 
fruit than the most perfect scheme of doctrine that 
dwells only in the intellect ; but, on the other hand, 
I know that to feel that holiness is natural to Man, 
and not unnatural, ought to be a free spring of 
Life, — that to be delivered from all dark and dis- 
piriting views of the relations of God to Human 
Nature ought to make Piety an irrepressible senti- 
ment, — that to see in Jesus Christ the normal 
intercourse of the human child with the Heavenly 
Father ought to help us to be one with God, — and 
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that if we can profess all this without heing devout, 
if we can take Jesus as the Mediator to sliexo us 
the Father, and yet do not receive the Father as ht 
received Him, it can only be that no living Faith 
apprehends that blessed Truth, — that we stop at 
the letter, and have never got to the spirit of that 
filial relation. I know that a vitalizing Faith is 
the mightiest of all influences, — but I know also 
that, other- things being equal, it must ever be better 
to see God as He is, than to see Him as He is not, 
— and that the Faith which sees Him as the infi- 
nite Original of the soul of Jesus Christ, and is 
troubled with no other Theology whatever, affords 
blessed aids to Piety. How far our theology is 
taken up into our Faith, or, what is the same thing, 
how far a living Faith has furnished the data of our 
Theology, is known to God only, — and only that por- 
tion of it which is so taken up leavens our Life ; but 
we must not on that account disparage the natural 
power of Truth, — for if it bears little fruit, that is 
owing not to it, but to our little Faith in it, — that 
is, to our want of reality in laying hold upon it. 

I can only enumerate some of the particulars in 
which our views of God and Christ oxiglii to feed 
the intense life of Devotion. And primarily, God 
is One : there is no confusion of Persons — one 
Spirit is the source of all our blessings, the centre 
of all our thoughts : there is but One without mi, 
One vnthin us, — in whom we live, and mo^^, ^\id 
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have our being, — to whom all aspiration ascends 
from whom all joy emanates, and all holy influence 
comes. The Father is All in all — with Him alone 
we have to do. If we look with unspeakable reverence 
into the face of Christ, it is only that we may see 
how God is mirrored in the harmonies of a derived 
spirit that has become a perfect reflector through 
obedience ; — it is only that we may be carried up- 
wards and left alone with the Father. Now to exhibit 
how this gathering into one focus of all the rays of 
light that are spread over this glorious universe, or 
that flow to and from our own souls, ought to give 
to Piety a life at once natural and intense, take in 
painful contrast the opening supplications of the. 
Litany of the Church of England. Each of three 
Persons is severally and successively prayed to, as 
being each in himself perfect and absolute God — 
and then, in b. fourth supplication, the three Persons 
and Prayers are collected into one — as though the 
object was to guard against any possibility of mis- 
take or of off'ence — first by an exhaustive enume- 
ration, and then by a collective act. But how, 
after praying to three Persona in three consecutive 
sentences, is the soul to concentrate itself on One 
indivisible Spirit ? Nor will the spiritual difficulty 
be removed if it is said that each of the Persons is 
not prayed to as absolute and perfect God, and that 
this character belongs only to their collective unity, 
• — for then follows the inevitable result, that there is 
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tio one person in whom all Perfections are united. 
What ! is not man [made in the likeness of God ? 
Is not Jesus Christ His full Image ? Are, then, the 
Perfections distributed through three Persons in 
Heaven, which have yet to be mirrored in harmo* 
nious unity in the single soul of a creature so feeble 
as we are? Has the Godhead three co-operating 
Persons by which to solve a moral problem which 
we must solve in one ? This makes an inextricable 
tangle, in which Piety could not live except by 
following its divine instinct, and forgetting Theo- 
logy. We adore a God who unites all Perfections 
in one Person. Our Father can forgive. Sanctity 
and forgivingness, righteousness and tenderness, are 
no more incompatible in Him, than they were in the 
soul of Jesus. He needs no aid from any other 
Person to enable Him to shew mercy, and yet not 
stain His own holiness. Our Lord drew His Image 
in that father who when he saw his repentant child 
a great way off, ran and fell on his neck and kissed 
him. But what are we to think of an Almighty 
Father, in whose personal Being there are not 
resources enough to save His own children, or to 
receive them to Himself when they are contrite? 
Our Father never separates Himself from the human 
heart, though the human heart turns itself from 
Him : He dwells in it for ever, waiting to be known. 
What are we to think of an eternal Father who can- 
not be a Father as every human heaH xmd^x^^'WcAa* 
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that relation — who cannot zhev) Himself a Father, 
unless in His substance there are two other Persons 
who, co-operating with Him, combine the power of 
their attributes to enable Him to pardon and to save ? 
Can filial Piety concentrate itself upon that God ? 

Again, not only do our spirits adore One Holy 
Spirit in whom all perfections dwell — we have also 
the human Image of those perfections in One Person. 
To us there is no more confusion in Christ than there 
is in God. We understand through him what is 
meant by the Image of God in Human Nature — we 
understand what Human Nature becomes when 
God's Spirit fills and rules it; but if there were 
two Natures in Christ, one Man and the other God, 
or an eternal Son, or an Archangel, co-existing with a 
human soul within a human body, the value of the 
Image to us as a means of ascent to God the Father is 
utterly destroyed, for it is that of a complex being, 
— and we can form no conception of what the one 
Nature would be if the other was withdrawn. In 
Christ, too, we have the perfect example of human 
Piety : in the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John we have perfectly represented the most 
difficult of all spiritual conditions, the highest of all 
human Eevelations — the spirit of a Child in personal 
communion with the spirit of the Father : but how 
could we be inspired by the devotion or submission 
of a Being who was himself God in his own Nature, 
or who^ being himself of Angelic rank, only wore the 
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outward mask of ours ? How could that aid us, or 
bind us ? How could we escape the impression that 
it was merely scenical, factitious, and unreal ? 

Once more : our Religion is nothing technical or 
apart — neither Man nor Nature are separated from 
God : we go into no , closet shut off from the uni- 
verse when we meet our Father in his Temple : our 
highest thought of Him is fed by the free natural 
sentiments of our daily lives : our soul is His 
dwelling-place, and all things in heaven or earth are 
His organs, or instruments, of manifestation. I 
will not draw the contrast by describing a Theology 
which is avowedly the remedy for a moral Nature 
denaturalized, and for a material universe desecrated, 
from which the Holy Spirit has departed. I will 
only say that such a Religion professes not to be in 
harmony with natural sympathies, and remark what 
has so often been observed, that all the spontaneous 
movements of religious Thought in our highest 
literature, all the lyrical utterances of the Soul 
ascending on free wing to God, move within the 
range of our sympathies, the circle and attraction of 
our Truth ; it is Unitarian, not Trinitarian, in its 
form of expression — and that, no matter to what 
Christian denomination the worshipping spirit may 
belong; nay, I should be even more willing to 
have this statement tested by the orthodox Words- 
worth than by the heretic Milton. 

And lastly, our Religion leaves ouv De^oUou 
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open at all inlets for fresh influxes of God's Spirit : 
we have closed no channel of Truth or of Emotion : 
we have kept ourselves apart from that most mar- 
vellous of all presumptions, that we have exhausted 
the sources of Eevelation, drawn out of them the 
fullest Image they have to give, and stereotyped the 
Infinite. We are free to receive and to shew forth 
God as He may manifest Himself in our Souls, or 
through our hetter understanding of His two great 
symbols, Christ and the Universe, — and the Life that 
springs from the Source of Life we have left in 
uninterrupted communication with Him from whom 
it flows; we have committed it to no dead words 
either of Creed or of Ritual to define its volume or 
compress its, growth. We have delegated it neither 
to Articles nor Liturgies to be the] final sym- 
bols of the Grace of God, — to express for ever in 
forms unchanging the measures of our Truth or 
the fervours of our Communion. 

Whether our Devotion has been in any way 
commensurate with these fostering influences from 
God and from His Truth, I would deem it not 
healthy to ask. Certain I am that Devotion never 
will be kindled by our applying to it the irritant 
stimulants of our own discontent with its condition, — 
that never will it warm and grow under the eye of 
our criticism and inspection, — but only by turning its 
own eye outwards in self-oblivion upon its glorious 
Object, If we have any reason, or suspect we have 
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any reason, to be dissatisfied with our Piety, we 
must neither fret at it nor scold it, but simply hold 
our souls to receive fresh life from Him who alone 
can feed it from Himself. ySeZZ-examination will 
never bring a divine glow upon any of the springs 
of our spiritual being; the only examination that 
can transfigure us is the knowledge of ourselves that 
comes from Light of God shining into our dark- 
ness : only when we look into His face do we know 
how poor we are, and yet how infinitely rich. You 
know it is commonly said by others, and I suppose 
believed, that our Piety is cold, — ^though who could 
beblamelessjudgesof that, or t(;Aai instruments God 
could have given them to make such measurements, 
it might be difficult to say. Yet is it always well for 
us to know how we appear to others who are not of us 
— what testimony we unconsciously give of or against 
ourselves ; not that they know us or, can know us 
better than we know ourselves — far from it; but 
that, looking, as they do, from the outside, they 
may detect a symptom that is invisible to us, though 
they are quite unable to follow it down to the roots 
of Life and tell us what it indicates, and know 
absolutely nothing of our disease or of its cure. 

Whence, then, this appearance of coldness ? — 
for the appearance at least is, I suppose, testified 
against us. Will it be said, that it is owing to our 
Faith ? If so, will any one tell us what element is 
absent from our Devotion that appeai^ii m "Ocl^^ 
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Prayers of Christ ? I speak not of their intensity — 
for who prayed like him ? — but of the elements of 
Faith, the Doctrine of God, that fed that intensity. 
It cannot be owing to our form of worship, for we 
have that in common with the most emotional 
Christians — and the Churches that use most of 
Bitual and of Liturgy are commonly praised as bul- 
warks against fanaticism and the irregular fervours 
of the spirit. Or, is it that the spiritual atmosphere 
in which we strive to breathe is too pure for ^us— 
that we use too little of symbol in using only the 
Universe and Christ ? Is our Piety really cold, or 
does it only appear so to others because we do not 
use their media of expression ? When the Boman 
Catholic falls down before his symbol on the 
pavement of a Church, apparently absorbed in the 
midst of careless and shifting crowds — be it the 
Eeal Presence on the Altar, or the Virgin Mother 
within her shrine, or the reflection of God from some 
sainted face whose flesh the spirit has worn away, — 
is there more of real feeling, reserving for the pre- 
sent the quality of the feeling, because there is more 
of the intense and passionate sign ? We naturally 
think that there is more, because we see more of 
its expression. What is the reasoi^ of that pecu- 
liarity which must have struck all observers with 
astonishment in Catholic countries — the utter ab- 
sence of reserve in giving open expression to the 
BeoiQi worship of the soul, in going through all the 
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attitudes even of a rapt Devotion, whilst conscious 
of the presence of those who are only idle spec- 
tators? Does it not go along with habitual sym- 
bolism, with consecrated media of expression, with 
formulated worship ? Is not the soul casting itself 
upon the recognized vehicle, rather than carried face 
to face with the living God ? If spirit was meeting 
Spirit, could there be this intense unabashed en- 
gagement with the outward sign ? — In that case 
would the abandonment of all reserve be possible, 
unless the soul was alone with God, or in a com- 
munity of worshippers where each spirit was felt to 
be as in a closet of its own ? If not, then are we to 
mediatize our Devotion that its flame may burn more 
thickly — ^that we may have less reverence and reserve 
in giving it expression ? Are we to have less of 
immediate communion with the Spirit of God, that 
througK symbols and litanies we may speak more 
freely of Him ? It may seem a strange fact that 
Christianity should not yet have moulded itself into 
a perfect form of worship, universally accepted ; but 
the fact that it has not, may indicate that it was not 
intended to do so, — that in every Church, as in 
every Soul, and in every fresh act of the Soul, the 
. Spirit must be newly born. 

Still, we may learn much from what others think 
of us, though thoroughly they know us not, — and 
for my own part I have no disposition to deny that 
our religious sensibility is far indeed fxom \)ev.\i% ^\» 
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once vital and free, — that there have been some 
things in our education, and some things in oui 
inherited habits, which have tended to make our 
Piety rather a state of feeling towards God, than 
an act of intercourse with Him, — rather reverent in 
all our relations to Him, than in living communion 
with Himself, — bringing to Him our offerings rather 
than opening our souls to His Spirit ; — ^that this is 
the atmosphere in which many of us were nurtured, 
an atmosphere of feeling most solemn, trustful, duti- 
ful, and submissive, but not affectionate towards God, 
not looking for impulses from His Spirit, and there- 
fore impairing all intense experience, all genial fel- 
lowship, — a complexion of devotion derived from a reli- 
gious Philosophy which, though prevalent elsewhere, 
I. trust is now utterly departing from our Churches. 
Am I an enemy because I tell you this truth ? 

It may also be doubted whether from a long an- 
cestry we have not inherited too much, — from habit 
now, rather than from any existing preference — of 
the Puritan predominance of Preaching, — whether 
this is not too much the central interest of our 
public services, — whether Worship, and the calm 
deep influences of praise and prayer, are what we 
most supply, the restoratives of the soul that chiefly 
we find here. Yet the spirit of a Church must be 
derived, not so much from instruction, weighty as 
that may be, as from its frames of prayer, its media 
of devotional sensibility, its hymns and utterances 
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of aspiration, its modes of approach to the heavenly 
Grace, the influences that descend upon it from God, 
— nor can anything be more painfully unsatisfying, 
draining away all the deeper life, the holier atmo- 
sphere of the soul in any Church which it charac- 
terizes, than when worship is made subordinate 
that the human orator may stand forth. I have 
always felt that the Church of England drew much 
of its life from its constant use of the Book of 
Psalms as a part not of its instruction but of its 
devotion, from taking up into the heart in direct 
acts of worship its intense recognitions of God in 
the midst of all those experiences of Life which are 
common to us all : and I rejoice that this much of 
the most genuine inspiration, breathed into and out 
of our universal human discipline, we have taken 
into our weekly utterance here. What we should 
bring to the House of God is a seeking spirit : what 
we should desire to take away is a frame of heart 
steeped in the sense of unseen things, fresh and 
tender with the cool dews of Heavenly Grace, braced 
for Goodness by the nearer presence of the All- 
Good, taken for a time from cark, and care, and 
transient fetters, into the open eternity of the 
Father's Love. 

The question that remains, — What modifications 
do our Doctrinal and Devotional characteristics 
introduce into the more private and personal por- 
tions of our Church administration ? — o^evi"^ ^ ^'srj 

u 
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large field of reflection, too wide to bo fully trayersed 
here and now. I can only state in outline our dis- 
tinctive condition in this relation, out of which our 
actual habits have grown in a more or less legitimate 
way. 

There are three ideas of Religion, co-existing in 
Christendom, corresponding to which there are three 
ideas of the Pastoral oflSce and character. .Beligion 
is regarded as Salvation by the efficacy of a Priest, 
and then the Pastor is a spiritual magician : that is 
the Sacerdotal and Roman Catholic idea. Religion 
is regarded as Salvation upon dogmatic conditions 
by the efficacy of Belief in Doctrines, and then the 
Pastor is a trained instrument for maintaining at 
a fixed heat certain Doctrinal assurances: that is 
the orthodox Protestant idea. Religion is regarded 
as Salvation by the efficacy of the Spirit of God 
received from communion with Himself, through 
the holiest of His children, and all His mightiest 
symbols, — and then the Pastor, according to the 
measure of grace given unto him, is the awakening 
and sympathizing friend : and this we believe is 
the Christian idea. Now with those who hold 
either of the first two ideas of Religion, the func- 
tions of the Pastor remain for ever the same, and 
never can cease to be required : with those who hold 
the third, they are continually varying, not only 
from generation to generation, but from individual 
to individual, — and in fact must be utterly indeter- 
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minate, — that is, can be determined only by a fine 
tact and mutual understanding in each individual 
case. In a Church which saves by Baptism, by 
the Confessional, by the Eeal Presence in the great 
Expiation sacramentally renewed, by Extreme 
Unction, by priestly Absolution, the Pastor's way 
is clear : in a Church that saves by faith in Creeds, 
and that has only, as it may, to make good from 
time to time the rents that the growths of Nature 
and free Thought are continually making in the 
Church garments, again the Pastor's way is clear. 
But if, instead of this, not Creeds, not Eites, not 
Sacraments, but Communion with the Spirit of God, 
and the inward life of the free Soul, is the aim and 
end, — then who will map for us the way ? Wo may 
have friends from whom our souls have no secrets, 
but we vrill not consent to have ofiScial advisers, 
claiming in virtue of a profession to enter our most 
consecrated reserves, and lay their touch upon the 
holiest fountain of our tears. There is a freedom 
and activity of the pastoral office that marks not a 
high, but a low state of religious character among 
a people. May I mention that it once occurred 
to me to walk with one who was then the most 
aged and learned of our Dissenting Ministers, — 
that in one of our. most crowded streets he stopped 
a person with all the external appearance of refine- 
ment and just self-respect, and after some casual 
conversation openly put to him this question in my 
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presence, with less reserve than a physician in the 
presence of another would have asked ahout his 
health — " How is it with your soul? " — and received 
the ready, unemharrassed answer— "In firm faith 
on the merits of my Saviour." I felt at once what 
a different religious world from ours is all round 
about us, and how the silence of deep feeling may 
be mistaken for the absence of feeling. I have said 
enough to indicate a peculiarity of condition on 
which I will not dwell. I am satisfied that you do 
not desire your Minister, in the time that remains 
from thought and study and the poor, and some public 
service to the community, to dissipate his life and 
mind in a mere social activity, in undirected visits, 
and accidental seekings of you without special object 
when and where you may not be found ; — and I 
have equal confidence that if he only makes free 
tender of himself wherever a religious way opens, 
you will not suffer him to be injured either in his 
own spiritual experiences, or in your spiritual 
regards, by leaving him in ignorance of any privi- 
lege of intercourse which in any of the deeper 
moments of life you might wish to accord. 

And now, to recur for a moment to the allegation 
against us of coldness and feebleness as a sect, 
though sect we are not, — that is, we do not separate 
ourselves from the Universal Church, — may I offer 
a word of mixed encouragement and counsel ? Our 
religious atmosphere seems charged with restless^ 
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ness,* and we are largely engaged in the least edify- 
ing of all employments — self-criticism spoken in 
public. Now I deem that there is high wisdom and 
religion in being content even with our deficiencies, 
if they seem to come out of our providential lot 
and position, and not of voluntary fault or any 
uncongeniality of heart. Let us rest — not abide, 
but rest — in what we are, if what we are is only 
genuine and dutiful, — let us wait and work patiently 
within the sphere that is clear to us until God elects 
us to something better, and not corrupt our hearts 
by the aimless motions of a blind discontent. There 
is much of lamentation that seems to me utterly 
unhealthy ; it may ground itself on many discour- 
aging facts, but it is not wise in its. issues, nor 
refreshing in its own spirit. It may be that we are 
not the Church, nor the men, that the times require, 
but not the less we are what we are by the grace of 
God. There may be multitudes waiting for a word . 
to bo spoken to them with power, but if we keep 
back no word that is given to us, then they must wait 
till God sends the servants who are inspired to speak 
the word they want. Meanwhile, what i& our duty ? 
Is it to be blind to these things ? Is it to be satis- 
fied with ourselves ? Is it to fall into any languid 
fatalisms? No — but to be' faithful and true, and 
ever hopeful, because God knows where and Low He 
wants us ; and if, without any known unfaithfulness 

• Treached in 1859, but perhaps Bot kaa Uu^ \.o \.\.^ "^x^it^T^, 
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of ours, wo are weak and small, then let us be con- 
tent to be weak and small, and make no swollen 
efforts at greatness. For my own part I am con- 
tented to see a great work waiting to be done, and to 
know that not yet are we equal to the doing of it, if 
tliaty though no doubt it is humanly depressing, is 
yet the discipline that God has provided for us. But 
if I am contented to wait God's time though I see 
as it were the coming glory, and know that others 
will gather it — that at a day, perhaps not far distant, 
some Man sent of God will speak the word that will 
then seem so clear and simple that a child might 
have uttered it, and we shall all wonder how we 
missed it, — a word before which our sects shall dis- 
appear and roll together like drops of water, — there 
yet is one thing with which I will never be content, 
and that is, to hold back one word of the Testimony 
that is given to us in the measure of utterance that 
God affords, — nor to suffer others to hold it back 
without planting in their conscience the broken barbs 
of all those arrows of Light which their faithlessness 
has quenched. 

A recent critic upon our Body has spoken of those 
of our faith who, having opportunity, give no public 
testimony to what most commends itself to their 
inmost hearts, — who, by deliberate choice, habitually 
hide themselves and their convictions in the throngs 
of a popular worship, unite in prayers which they 
know that they will criticizo onSi xe^^^X. ^% \»\i^^ are 
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uttered, and statedly stand up appearing to attest 
Creeds which they disbelieve, — who do what they 
can religiously to corrupt their souls by resorting to 
a Beligion which in all its essential features is, as 
they think, not above them but below them — towards 
which they are constrained to feel, justly or not, that 
their own souls have truer things to offer. In defence 
of these practices I have no word to say : I surrender 
them unreservedly to the critic's reprobation. What- 
ever may be just judgment on those who so act, for 
though judges of conduct we are not judges of per- 
sons, to their own Master they stand or fall, — yet 
this I hold for certain, that nothing in his religious 
life can more effectually cut a man off from the real 
power of Beligion than the habitual submission of 
himself to a form of Keligion towards which he feels, 
or thinks he feels, his own superiority. It is very 
dangerous trifling with God and his own soul. A 
man must have extraordinary confidence in himself 
wl;io dare venture upon it, knowing what he is doing. 
Beligion is a Power above us, in all its aspects and 
influences, or it is ,worse than nothing to us. To be 
able to criticize it, to have to patronize and tolerate 
it, and yet to accept it and bear our witness to it, 
and present our souls to its habitual operation, is 
certainly an attitude in which we are turning away 
from our best thoughts of God. And if any one is 
so false-sighted as to refer in justification, of these 
practices to the noble men and Cbii^^KdiiKi \i<^\^^^ 
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whom all Clinrclies Lave borne, we have only to say 
that these noble men and Christian heroes were both 
inwardly and outwardly true, their profession was 
their confession, a vital faith to iliem, I attribute 
no powerlessness or corruption to what men really 
believe, — but to what they do not believe, and yet 
prefer to act as if they believed. Mighty works of 
faith may come out of any real communion with 
God : but the living power has departed from any 
Religion that is no longer our honest communion 
with Him. It is on this account that members of 
other Churches who shew, not a large spiritual sym- 
pathy with us, for that is most Christian, but that 
their fundamental convictions are estranged from 
their nominal profession, always afflict me with a 
deep melancholy. It is not that I judge or condemn 
their hearts — that would be deeper melancholy still 
most presumptuously incurred : but that in all their 
outward life, in all their public connections with 
Religion, for them it is inevitable that the Salt has 
lost its savour. Mighty and prevailing we cannot 
make ourselves, though the faith we profess is our 
highest thought, and we speak because we believe, — 
but honest and long-suffering, shewing no false 
signals to the world, we can all be, — sitting patiently 
by what the spirit and the word commend to us as 
the Wells of Truth, though they seem cold as Death, 
till God Himself comes down to stir the waters with 
no simulated Life, and to quicken all that is latent 
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of their healiDg power. Let us, on the one side, 
have no cowardice, and no concealment, and no 
holding back of the hand from what it finds to do, — 
and on the other^ no eager and wasting restlessness, 
and no infidel despair. I hear and read much about 
our not fulfilling our Mission with which I have no 
kind of sympathy, — which seems to me to partake 
more of human ambition than of divine obedience. 
If any man can do better let him do it — if he can speak 
better let him speak it — but let him not waste his 
breath or time in idle meanings about what he calls 
success, — unless he means success in saving sinners, 
— nor canker his own freshness and naturalness by 
judgment of his brethren. To all such I would say, 
— Shew us the way if you know it — give out the 
Light if you have it — let all men hear the word of 
Truth that is in you — let them gaze upon the face of 
a diviner Beneficence if it has dawned upon you — 
shew us that you really have what is fair and good, 
and we will follow you with blessings, — but if you 
have none of these things, we will not regard your 
restlessness and discontent as a divine sign — if you 
are only impatient with what is, and will not wait 
for God to evolve what is better out of our simplicity 
and truth, yoti may see with a very keen and bare 
eye into the poverty of the Actual, but the serene 
beauty of what is Coming has not yet risen on your 
soul. — ^Let us beware lest when we are wearying our- 
selves with what we call our want of «»\xe(ie^^,^^ \i^ 
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impatient only that God has not given greater glory 
to ourselves. 

Yet these are not enemies ; for they have desired 
to tell us the Truth. They may be great Benefac- 
tors to us in disturbing our sloth or self-satisfaction 
— if these things cling to us, as assuredly they do — 
and yet the divine lesson may be in a direction which 
they do not suspect. 

Let us be ever ready to yield ourselves to God to 
do with us what He wills, ready to receive from Him 
what He is ready to give, — to take the place in His 
Temple that He assigns us, serving in that place 
with absolute simplicity, waiting in hopeful faith, — 
but not be too eager to flame among the pinnacles, 
if yet for His own purposes He wills us for a time to 
remain among the hidden stones. The Master him- 
self was once pressed to take a short and brilliant 
way to outward success, and only answered, " Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." 



V. 

THE SPIRITUAL UNITY OF GOD 
REFLECTED IN CHRIST. 

2 Cor. iii. 17, 18 : 

"how the lord is th^t spirit : and where the spirit of the 

lord is, there is libertt. but we all, with open face 

'beholding as in a olass the qlort of the lord, are 

changed into the same image from glort to glort, even as 

bt the spirit of the lord." 

^^HE Evidences of Religion are not of a demon- 
-^ strative character : they appeal to inward ex- 
perience and sentiment and create Faith. It is 
apparent^ were it only from the conflict of opinions, 
that the Character of God, the Futurity of Man, the 
Mediatorship of Christ, do not belong to the class 
of scientific or logical Truths. Neither can any 
spiritual conviction be produced solely by historical 
evidence : for History is made up of Testimony, and 
Testimony relates to the Past, and cannot convey that 
present and personal consciousness of a living God 
which is of the essence of Faith. Personal Religion 
consists not in the knowledge of what God did, or 
of how He manifested Himself, in times and lands 
remote, — but in the feeling of what He is and does 
within each of our souls this day. Personal Religion 
is personal experience of God : and testimony does 
not impart experience. But it puts xia m i^o^'&^mQti 
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of the experiences of others, — and the experiences 
of others may be so kindred to our own that we are • 
prepared and pre-disposed to receive and to assimi- 
late them, so as to have what exists in us only as a 
feeble spark raised and developed by the intenser fire 
that God has kindled in mightier or more faithful 
natures. And thus History, though not the evidence 
of God, nor the evidence of Immortality, may yet 
convey to us a moral atmosphere from the kindred 
and sublimated experience of holier beings that 
passes like a warm breath of life over the soul, and 
quickens the latent fire to heat and flame. 

And so with the other departments of Evidences, 
as they are called. Nothing sensible is of the na- 
ture of God : nothing sensible is like to God : but 
if God made the Human soul in the likeness of 
Himself, and also made all visible Nature to symbol 
some portion of His own attributes', then whenever 
our souls come into earnest contact with Nature, the 
material symbol of His Power or Love may so act 
upon a mind made in His image, as to raise in us 
the irresistible consciousness of a mighty and mys- 
terious Spirit in some communion with our own, — of 
something in our own nature akin to the Spirit that 
made the universe, — and the God who is within us, 
and the God who is without us, be palpably revealed. 
It is not that our intellects draw this inference from 
Nature by any logical process, but that God has so 
tormed and fashioned us after Himself that Nature, 
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being also full of Him, casts our souls into these 
frames of sentiment, impresses this feeling upon us. 
We spiritually receive it ; we do not logically deduce 
it. Nature, like a signet of God, imprints the Image 
and Superscription of the Almighty upon souls that 
His hand hath also prepared for the impression. 
The immediate evidences of God are all in the origi- 
nal constitution and direct experiences of our own 
souls ; and only kindred manifestations of Himself 
in His mirror of the universe, or breathed to us 
from the nobler souls of others, draw these internal 
signatures into fuller light, as heat develops heat. 
Beason itself is not so much an independent instru- 
ment by which we discover God, as it is a ray of 
God in us. It is God witnessing of Himself, be- 
cause He has given us of His own Spirit. **What 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him ? Even so the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now 
Mce have the Spirit of God, that we may know the 
things which are freely given us of God." This is 
the instruction of St. Paul; and the old Hebrew 
mind knew it well. " The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord : and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth him understanding.'' Strange that 
this, the elementary truth of all Religion, should 
still have to be taught, and by so many be regarded 
as a dark saying — strange that in these modern 
days, though Christ has come between, t^^ \iw^ 
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scarce yet attained to the spiritual insight of Solo- 
mon or Job ! Our Father has quickened us with 
His own Spirit, and every vivid manifestation of 
that Spirit swells the derived nature that is in us 
with a fuller wave from the infinite Light. Thus 
only can we personally know Him. 

And hence I believe that nothing, in the way of 
language, could be more fitted spiritually to mis- 
direct us than the established expression, "the 
Evidences of Keligion,*' — as if Religion was the 
acceptance of a proposition that was proved, instead 
of the consciousness of living relations to a living 
God personally recognized. Eeligion has no irre- 
sistible evidences except in spiritual experiences. 
The real evidences are not argumentative proofs of 
God's existence or character ofiered to the mind, — 
they are living manifestations of Him presented 
directly to the soul. The evidences that are worth 
anything are not reasonings, but facts of the Spirit 
which witness to us that our souls have a Master, 
an Inspirer, a Comforter, a Judge, who is not our- 
selves. What are^ the evidences of Religion when 
God speaks in the conscience ? The state of the 
soul itself is the only proof of the immediate action 
of the Holy One : there is no third person or thing 
between us and Him. — What are the evidences of 
Religion when the midnight heavens raise in us the 
awe of an Almighty Presence ? There are no evi- 
denees that can be offered in the form of an 
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argument, for no premisses can involve an Infinite 
Being unless they first assume it ; but there are 
manifestations of a living God in those serene out- 
goings of His Power which appeal to sensibilities 
that His own hand has strung, and create the direct 
conviction and mysterious sympathy .which breaks 
out in the adoring worship of the Psalmist : " When 
I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained, 
what is Man that Thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of Man that Thou visitest him ? *' — What are 
the evidences of Eeligion when Jesus Christ shews 
us the Father ? There are no evidences but a spi- 
ritual apprehension of the human Image of God's 
Goodness, and if we have no eyes to see ihat^ Testi- 
mony, miracles witnessed or miracles reported, will 
no more convince or convert us, than they converted 
the Jews who knew not the Father nor him, who 
could not see the Divine lineaments in the form of a 
Servant : it is not logical inference, but spiritual 
manifestation, the shining in our hearts, as the 
Apostle says, of the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of His Son. And thus all 
that can with any truth be called Religious Evi- 
dences are our spiritual experiences themselves, 
which are either the direct action of God's Spirit 
upon ours, or the action of His Spirit upon us 
through the medium of the universe, which is His 
mirror, or through the mediation of oil^ of 1S.\% 
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children who is in fuller communion with Him 
than we are, and therefore manifests Him more 
mightily than we do, — until the manifestation reaches 
its height in that Son of God and Son of Man in 
whom was the fulness of the prophetic spirit and 
the filial life. 

It is true that History has preserved for us the 
mightiest of these manifestations : we owe it to 
Testimony that we are now in possession of the Life 
of Christ ; hut it is not within the province of Tes- 
timony to prove that Life to be divine. Testimony 
brings it within our ken, and the collective Soul of 
Humanity judges of it for itself, or rather indeed, 
such is its intrinsic divinity, is judged by it and 
takes its impress. Books, which Lord Bacon so 
nobly calls the Ships of Time, have borne it to us ; 
but books, no more than ships, make or prove the 
value of the Treasure they convey : it bears in itself 
as soon as it is presented to us its testimonials 
and signatures of worth : no — our Lord, as of old, 
receives no testimony from Man in this sense ; — 
God Himself is his Witness when He finds for 
Himself a new access to each man's soul through 
His Image in His Son ; and without this more vivid 
consciousness of the eternal Spirit through our 
intercourse with him who had it without measure, 
Christ himself has never touched us at all ; we have 
no faith in him, and no irresistible evidence that 
he was sent of God. 
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But if Faith is the result not of logical argument, 
but of spiritual experiences, how is it ta be pro- 
duced in those who simply avow that they have no 
such experiences ? By no process of reasoning can 
you put other men in possession of your feelings. If 
the manifestation of God that moved us will not 
move iliem^ we have no other means at our com- 
mand. If a man is insensible to the religious power 
of the external universe, of the mountains or of the 
midnight sky — if these awaken in him no spiritual 
emotions, Logic will not help him. "We can but 
present again and again the influence that quick- 
ened the sense of God in ourselves, striving to 
remove whatever might intercept its action. We 
can argue no man into a spiritual experience, into a 
consciousness of God, — we can only strive to bring 
him into real contact with the objects, — Nature and 
holy men of the order of the Prophets, — which in 
our own case were powerful to produce it. — And 
hence the importance of keeping our souls in much 
intercourse with those whom He has endowed with 
the fuller measures of His Spirit. The invisible 
Realities of God, the spiritual affections of our 
Nature, the thirst for goodness, for holiness, for the 
perfect peace of love and self-forgetfulness, lie often 
long hidden and obscured in the depths of the con- 
science, and it may be that only the intense Life of 
some earnest and powerful spirit can reach below 
the surface, get beneath the deadnesa of owy \ivsfc\\."^^ 

1 
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and touch us to the quick. The force and reaUty 
with which spiritual affections are expressed in the 
life of another is often the awakening power that 
reveals us to ourselves : and he is the greatest 
Eevealer of God who makes us conscious that we 
have in ourselves some germs of the attributes of 
our Heavenly Father. He who by the spiritual 
attraction he exerts can throw us into frames of 
pure desire, of patience, of prayer, of inward con- 
tentment, of deep confidingness, — he it is who has 
unveiled the Image in which we were made, and 
drawn us nigh to the Father's- presence. Man has 
not the power, all History shews it, of developing 
for himself, and giving their due place and propor- 
tion to all the divine affections and sensibilities that 
lie hidden in his nature, unless some vivid appeal is 
made to them from the fulness of their action and 
utterance in a living being. Savage tribes of men 
never civilize themselves : the revealing influence 
comes from without. It is the intelligence of the 
parent that awakens the intelligence of the _child :' 
lU smile is but an answer to )ierz. It needs the 
visible expressions of goodness in living form to 
animate all the sympathies with • goodness which 
God has deposited in our several hearts. It is the 
grace that is in another, that first stirs our sense of 
moral beauty ; the holiness that is in another that 
awakens our reverence ; the dignity, and sweetness, 
and might of gentleness in another that chastens 
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the natural passions, makes us feel the power that 
lies in forbearance, and transfigures our whole 
type of spiritual greatness. Every one knows what 
power there is even in a tone of voice, in an eye, in 
a flitting expression of countenance, to search us 
through, to find out secrets hidden even from our- 
selves and call them up for judgment, to strip off 
disguises, to expose, rebuke, cover with shame and 
confusion, or to let in the most healing light of 
sympathy, to awaken new purposes, a new con- 
sciousness of the strength that God has put into 
us, and of the encouragement He has vouchsafed us. 
And if there is need of its vivid manifestation in 
another to give distinctness and action to each one 
of the several lineaments of God in us, much more 
must it need the harmonized -presence of them all 
in some one perfected human being to enable us to 
understand their living union, their symmetrical 
co-existence and proportion, the full beauty of their 
mutual adjustment and reconciliation. This is the 
power and function of Christ. This indeed is the 
great Atonement. This is the harmony of the 
Divine Character itself which men never could con- 
ceive until in Christ they saw the Image of it in 
Human Nature. No man ever conceived the har- 
mony of the Divine Attributes as they exist in one 
God, until the world saw that harmony reflected in 
Christ. And this was inevitable, — foi' our own 
Nature is the only basis we posBeaa ^^letic^ \»^ m^ 
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to the conception of any higher Nature, — and so 
long as Human Nature and Character was hope* 
lessly disordered and confused, attribute conflicting 
with attribute, it was utterly impossible that we 
should be able to introduce harmony into the Divine 
Attributes, or to think of God after a conception 
which we did not possess. Hence Polytheism was 
simply the unconscious confession of mankind that 
they could not reconcile, or collect into one spirit, 
all the moral manifestations of the Universe. The 
phenomena seemed so conflicting that they could 
not be reconciled with the existence of but one 
God, And so instead of all the Attributes of the 
Divine Nature blending together in one Perfect 
Spirit, each Attribute had a God of its own. Pagan- 
ism could effect no Atonement, that is, no harmony 
in one Person of the Attributes of God. And who 
will deny that there are some traces of this Polythe- 
ism still manifest in our Christian Theology ? Who 
will deny that it is something of the old Polytheistic 
difficulty of reconciling in one Spirit all the moral 
Attributes of God, perfect Holiness with unstinted 
Grace, inviolable Law with unmeasured Mercy and 
Forgivingness, — which has called into requisition 
the hypothesis of three Persons uniting to form one 
God ? Our Lord knew no such spiritual difficulty. 
He knew Himself to be a true Image of the Father, 
not of some portion or function of the Deity but of 
God. ''He that hath seen me hath seen the 
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FatheT.** In him were reconciled all thos,e spiritual 
Attributes which it is still said that it is impossible 
to reconcile in God Himself, if God be but one 
Person. And here Christianity itself is at stake. 
We take not the smallest interest in a war of Texts; 
but we cannot accept a Polytheistic solution of a 
Monotheistic problem. Neither can we part with 
our Birthright : we cannot hear Christ call us God's 
children, and ask us to imitate God as lie imitated 
God, and then suffer ourselves to be divorced by 
Theology from all real affinity with the Father of 
our souls. For if God Himself could accomplish 
the spiritual harmony and reconciliation of His 
Attributes, only by having the resources of three 
Persons in His Nature, then this spiritual harmony, 
or any human image of it, must be an absolute 
impossibility to us, for certainly we have no such 
resources in ours. And if so, — why then call us 
God's children ? "Why ask us to be perfect as God 
is perfect ? Why set us a problem — a problem of 
Atonement, of the Reconciliation of all the con- 
trasted phases and qualities of Goodness, to which 
God Himself is equal only because God is three, — 
and can express the inviolableness of Moral Good- 
ness in one Person, the forgivingness and self-sacri- 
fice of Moral Goodness in another, and the sanctifying 
influence of Moral Goodness in a third ? The 
absolute spiritual perfection of one God, and the 
fatherly relation of God to e^ery "hwrn^u ^"^m\.^ — 
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these make the essence of our Religion. Touch 
either of these, and the whole is gone. And you 
do touch that Perfection when you say that one God, 
in any intelligible sense of one God, that is one God 
in one Person, could not so harmonize the spiritual 
Attributes of His own Nature even as to save from 
destruction the spiritual creatures He had made : — 
or if you save His perfection by distributing these 
Attributes through three Persons, then you save it 
by a method that separates us from His Nature, — 
that makes it a mockery to call us His Children, — 
and a measureless presumption that we should ever 
think of encountering in our single Person the kind 
of spiritual problem which God Himself could only 
solve in three. And therefore is it, seeing the prone- 
ness of men to divide the Perfections of God, — and 
what we might call, as evinced in all Paganism, 
their natural inability to conceive aright of all con- 
trasted spiritual attributes dwelling together in one 
Person, that we derive such unspeakable advantage 
from that example of harmonized Human Nature 
which Christ presents, and are enabled as from a 
true Image to ascend to the I>ivine Original, to 
some clear comprehension of the glorious harmony 
of God Himself, of the union in Him in infinite 
measures of the contrasted spiritual qualities which 
we find reconciled in His Son. This, the specific 
gift that Christ confers upon mankind, a Human 
Soul in which all spirituivl attributes are so con- 
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tained and reconciled that it is worthy to be a 
Type of the Infinite Perfection, — this, which is the 
Christian peculiarity, the specific way by which a 
Mediator leads us up to God, is formally rejected 
by Theology, and the Perfections of our God are 
represented as dwelling not in one Person but in 
three. Is He our Father then ? Upon that hypo- 
thesis, can it be' said in any sense that cmr Nature 
is made in the Image of His ? Was the spiritual 
harmony of Christ's own character effected by this 
tri- personal method, — and if not, then how is )ie the 
Image of a tri-personal God ? Yet the Apostle says 
" In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily." 

"We are not dealing with these great matters 
merely as marking differences of opinion between 
sects : if that were all, we could well afford to pass 
them by, leaving them for the nourishment of those 
who find nourishment in them : but seeing the dis- 
cord and divisions of the Christian world, and that 
this Theology is manifestly not the healer of these 
divisions but the cause of them, and how impos- 
sible it is that a method of spiritual harmony should 
be established for Human Nature by those who 
cannot find a spiritual harmony in God Himself 
except upon an hypothesis that destroys our filial 
relations to Him, — for a God having three person- 
alities might be the Creator, but could not be the 
Father^ of a being that has but one, — we are thrown 
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back upon that primitive Gospel, as the only hope 
of the world's peace, which represents Man as truly 
the child of the Eternal, and Human Nature as 
'* complete in Christ,'* and Christ as the harmonized 
Image of all the perfections of God. " There is 
one God," says the x^postle, " and one Mediator 
between God and Man, the Man Christ Jesus." 
And if Christ could exhibit in Human Nature this 
great spiritual reconciliation, — all holy and all 
gracious attributes meeting together and acting in 
unison, — not limiting or straitening, but enhancing 
and glorifying, one another, — then how can we deny 
that the infinite God may reconcile lils attributes in 
one perfect Spirit, — or why, since He calls Himself 
our Father, assign to Him a tri-personal Nature, of 
which surely ours can never be the Image ? Who 
ever looked into the face of Christ, and saw there 
the expression of any conflict of attributes ? It is 
said that God's holiness conflicts with his forgiving- 
ness, — and it has just been said by tho most recent 
and the most logical of the Bampton Lecturers,* 
that Man forgives, not because he is good, but 
because he is weak and sinful, knowing his own 
need : so that the inference is, and from the 
Theology it is a legitimate one, that if we were 
altogether righteous we should be altogether unfor- 
fifivinjr. But did Christ's holiness ever limit his 
love ? Did his forgivingness ever relax his righ' 

* Dean Manael, 
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teousness ? — and forgiveness was his daily work. 

• 

Was he unable to shew compassion? Was he 
compelled to loosen the laws of Sanctity that he 
might pardon ? Did he find it impossible to deal 
mercifully with sin and penitence, and cast no 
shadow on his own purity ? And can holiness and 
forgivingness, and all other spiritual contrasts, not 
dwell together in the one Person of God, as they 
dwelt together in the one Person of His Son ? It 
will not avail to speak of the Atonement, in any 
sacrificial, technical sense, in this connection : it 
was hefore his death that the real Atonement was 
made, — all the Divine Perfections of the Father 
harmonized and imaged in His holy Child. 

A summary statement of the whole case of Keli- 
gion, of spiritual Christianity, I understand to bo 
this. There are in Man the natural lineaments of 
some likeness to God : He is indeed the Father of 
our Nature : but these lineaments exist at first in 
dimness, and feebleness, and disorder. They are 
unable to form themselves into a definite Image of 
that Perfection to which they tend, — and they are 
drawn forth out of a struggling and rudimentary 
state into symmetry and distinctness only by the 
strong action of one who can exert the attraction 
of a living Power, and shew the serene glory in 
which they culminate. Finding no perfection in 
ourselves — and having no direct access to the whole 
Character of the invisible God, \mi)fc\e> ^ex^o^'^^ 
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to present Him in full harmony before us — whither 
shall we go, or where find any perfect form of 
spiritual symmetry after which to shape the ele- 
ments that are in us ? Even if we could dream a 
dream of perfectness, where would be its certainty, 
or what its authority, if it had no objective reality ? 
Conceive the awful loneliness of a spiritual Mind 
wandering through the Infinite with no definite 
Image of its own tendencies and desires — without 
a Christ to give a form to its purpose — a sanction 
and a law to its troubled aspiration! ''No man 
hath seen God at any time.** We could^ not mould 
ourselves after a Perfection that we had not con- 
ceived: and who, — even now, long as Christ has 
been with us, — who, looking upon the disorders of 
his own heart, and the disorders of the world, and 
the mixed aspects of Nature, and the difficulties, 
the seeming contradictions, of Providence itself, 
will be bold enough to say that Man could for him- 
self have found the Law of Harmony in these con- 
flicting elements, and risen to the conception of the 
one perfect God who is in them and presides over 
them, and of tEe one Image of Himself that He is 
ever seeking to develop in us His children ? Cer- 
tain it is that even Hebrew Inspiration, Monothe- 
istic though it was, failed to reach that Law of 
Harmony, and to present to men*s souls a clear 
conception of a Universal Father. And, seeing the 
dreadful things that take place in this world of 
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ours, things not wrought by Man, but by the very 
act of God Himself, by the winged Messengers of 
His breath, which of us is confident, if we had not 
received it from Christ, that we could have dis- 
cerned and ever held fast by the faith, that there 
is but one Spirit having uncontrolled Power in this 
universe, and that He is all Love and all Light ? 
Are we sure, were it not for Christ, that even now 
we could believe that it is the same God, who to- 
night sends the tempest, and to-morrow smiles from 
the calm heavens upon the calm waters that hide 
a measureless sum of love and agony ? Can we be 
surprised that even now, in Christendom itself, 
except with those whose God is one Spirit in one 
Person, the world is Manichsean, — an evil spirit, the 
spirit of the Air, having an invisible access to men's 
souls, and a monarch's power over their thoughts, 
independent of the Will of the Father ? We wanted, 
then, what God in Christ has given us, a Spirit 
that, itself passing through the most awful experi- 
ences, could collect into one living Character all 
the lineaments of God that are in us, and so hold 
before us the Divine Image in the full power of its 
attraction, that we see clearly to what we are called, 
and that the call, if we will hear it, is not less but 
more divine When God seems to hide His face. 
We wanted a Spirit that could do this, though 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, tempted 
as we are^ subject io our conditions oi 9L\^d^\\\i^> 
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to our provocations and embarrassments, and to all 
the earthly clouds that are on our spiritual sight. 
We wanted a Spirit that could do this for us, and 
yet bring us into subjection to no other Spirit, 
but the Spirit of God himself. That would be a 
Saviour Spirit : to shew us the Father, and be our 
Way, our Truth, our Life, on all this dim and peril- 
ous sea. Now, says St, Paul, the Lord is that 
Spirit, — the spirit of every manifestation, the inter- 
preting spirit of whatever is dark and mysterious in 
this world's Letter, — and where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is Liberty — yes, there is the liberty 
of the Sons of God, — the liberty of those who owe 
no obedience but to a movement of their Father's 
Spirit in them, and who obey that gladly. 

All the specific action of Christianity is compressed 
into the one sentence of the Apostle: *^ Now the 
Lord is the Spirit : and where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, is liberty ; and we all with open face, re- 
flecting as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same Image from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord." 



VI. 



INSPIRATION AND MIRACLE. 



John vi. 44 : 



SENT MB DRAW HIM. 



KO MAK CAN CjMS UNTO MB SXOBPT THB FATHER WHICH HATH 



"INSPIRATION is our subject: the natural inspi- 
•*- ration of Man, the special inspiration of Christ. 
" No man can come unto me except the Father who 
hath sent me draw him.'* Spiritual communion at 
its height depends, then, on something that through 
God's grace is, in its measure, common to Him, to 
Christ, and to us. And though the Son reveals to 
us the Father, yet in the first place it is some por- 
tion of the Spirit of God in us that attracts us 
towards its fulness in His Son. Our Lord speaks 
to men not as one apart, as to those who have no 
kindred experiences^ but from the heights and 
depths of our Nature's fellowship with the Father 
of our spirits. Only as we have something of the 
Spirit of our Father can we be drawn towards him 
who was alive to all its inspirations, and had it 
without measure. 

Theology has so misinterpreted Human Nature, 
has so disowned what is highest in na ^Tail^l ^^^V 
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ing protections and refuges against God, that we 
have lost consciousness of our spiritual hirthright, — 
we have not learned the elementary lesson of Chris- 
tianity, — ^we tremble as though we were guilty of 
presumptuous sin, distinctly to utter our conviction 
of a fact which our Lord so long ago declared to be 
a preliminary condition of any communion with 
him, that the inspiration given to him without 
measure is in measure natural to us, and that only 
through some participation of God's Spirit can we 
be brought under the power of its complete presence 
in him. How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? How 
could minds with no common spirit ever meet? 
They must for ever remain mysteries to one ano- 
ther. Is it not by fellowship of spirit that we have 
discernment of God Himself? Does he not call 
us His children ? Is that only a figure of speech ? 
Do we pray to God in rhetoric? Are we so far 
gone in spiritual hoUowness and falsehood as to 
suppose that God uses towards us swollen and 
unreal words ? Rather, is not Conscience a vritness 
that the burden of God is laid upon our souls, that 
whatever is right in God's sight is also an obligation 
to us, that our holiest thoughts of him become a 
Law unto ourselves, so that we cannot violate our 
feeling of JEKs Goodness without a sense of personal 
sin ? Weak and dependent though we are, we yet 
can assume no lower responsibility than that we 
are fcouncl by the Righteouanesa of God. What- 
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ever is His care, we know must be ours also. What- 
ever His providence is seeking, we know that we too 
must work for. Eeligious Man can never divest 
himself of the feeling that all the aims of God are 
also interests and obligations of ours. If that is a 
fact, can there be higher or fuller evidence that God 
is the Father of our spirits ? Our Nature, God in 
our Nature, compels us to take up, so to speak, the 
mighty burdens of His providence ; we can never 
without the consciousness of sin withhold our co- 
operation from any recognized purpose of His. 
Those views of the person of Chi'ist which isolate 
him from Human Nature are chiefly melancholy 
for the evidence they afford of an estrangement 
from the first teaching of the Gospel, that there is 
an inspiration of God natural to Man, and that it 
is the germ and groundwork of our Lord's full 
glory. He who knew no touch of natural pity 
could* not be moved by Christ's self-denying mercy. 
He that had no seeds of Eternal Life in himself 
could not have them nourished and quickened by 
the living water, and by the living light. 

This was evidenced in the first days of the Gospel. 
Only those were drawn towards Christ in whom the 
diviner spirit was not entirely overwhelmed by the 
prevailing worldliness. All others, though attracted 
for a time by earthly hopes and external wonders, 
went back and walked no more with him. Miracles 
did not convert them. The sick were \ie«X^^., 'Ockfe 
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blind were made to see, the dead were raised, — but 
the eyes of their spirits were not opened, nor access 
found for God to their dead souls through these out- 
ward works of Power. Miracle could not give inward 
inspiration : it could only challenge the notice of 
those who were susceptible of being touched by the 
real evidences of a heavenly fellowship. These might 
be at first in as great ignorance as others of the full 
scope of his kingdom, but they felt something of the 
Love and Righteousness that was the essence of his 
glory, and flesh and blood did not reveal it unto them 
but the Spirit of their Father. 

You know the strong repugnance which Christ 
always displayed towards signs and wonders as a 
means of attracting followers. He felt that belief 
of that kind was not faith : it implied no identity of 
desire and purpose with the Spirit of God. A miracle 
could penetrate no man's heart with a tender, trust- 
ing, self-sacrificing Love, — a Love through the joy 
of sympathy made heir of all things. Signs of the 
presence of God's power have no natural tendency 
to convert human afifections into a temple for God's 
Spirit. With the Heart men believe unto Righteous- 
ness : Faith is drawn forth by the touch of living 
Holiness and living Goodness, however manifested. 
The sense of a wonderful Presence, an atmosphere 
of mysterious awe and influence around him, might 
draw the gaze of the people, so that his divine 
yfis&om and Goodness, the real evidences of his 
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Mission, should have an opportunity of penetrating 
to their souls. They would be like that voice from 
God, " This is my beloved son ; hear ye him.*' It 
might not have been possible for one like Jesus, so 
meek in majesty, to have arrested public observation 
and held it on himself, had it not been for these sig- 
nals of God ; for, remember, that it is by spiritual 
manifestation that Christ has won the world ; and 
how readily in that age of men so little kindred to 
himself, the character of our Lord, answering to no 
expectation, falling in with no stream of existing 
tendency, but thwarting every passion of the times, 
might have been lost to us, because there were none 
to observe its serene and natural . beauty, to fathom 
its deeper sentiments, to perceive its profound and 
gentle unison with the spirit of Providence, to note 
and preserve for after generations the story of its 
divine beneficence. His contemporaries were, no 
doubt, liable to impressions of the supernatural, 
and we do not know what time may have been given 
for the entrance of tradition, but it is very remark- 
able that, some misunderstandings and some after 
mixtures being conceded, the " works " assigned to 
Christ, with his accompanying " words," are in an 
accord with the spiritual texture of the manifestation, 
not found in other narratives of signs and wonders. 
Perhaps also, considering the limitations of time 
and circumstance under which he appeared, they 
were necessaiy to bring into outward mwi\fe^\»^\KftTi 

15. 
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the peculiar greatness of Christ's character, to zhm 
the perfect Man. It has been said with a profound 
truth and beauty, that 'Hhe combination of the spirit 
of Humanity, in its lowKest, tenderest form, with 
the consciousness of unrivalled and divine glories, is 
the most wonderful distinction of this wonderful 
character." Which of us could abide the test of 
being entrusted with a superhuman power ? Yet 
how temperate, how natural, does our Lord appear 
in the manifestations of this greatness ! Even his 
beneficence is not excessive. There is no profusion 
of miracle affording outward relief: he does not 
violate the spirit, or the method, of his Father's 
providence in His natural administration of the 
world. How sublime, too, appear the meeker 
features, the suffering virtues of Christ, if we think 
of the extraordinary elevatioti of his powers ! The 
eyes which wept over Jerusalem were illuminated 
by the unearthly light of prophecy! The hands, 
the feet, nailed to the cross, had dispelled disease, 
and walked upon the rushing wave ! That voice 
pouring forth dying prayers, and memories of sacred 
words learned in childhood, providing an earthly 
home for her from whom he had learned them ere 
he could say in peace "It is finished," had rebuked 
the storm, and called the dead out of their graves ! 
Truly, if we view our Lord apart fi'om these tests, 
the wonderful contrasts of his character, the com- 
pass of its harmony, would seem to have a less 
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ample delineation. — These appear to be the chief 
significance of the "signs" in connection with 
Christianity, with the great addition of the risen 
Christ, a belief in whose revival is on all hands the 
admitted explanation of the survival of Christianity, — 
the belief which spiritualized the Apostles, converted 
St. Paul, and gained the world. And if there was 
no real revival corresponding to this faith. Providence 
has used belief in an illusion to preserve the holiest 
influence that has come to the heart of Man. 

There are, then, on the face of the record, these 
facts, full of import, that cannot be set aside : — 
that our Lord did not rely upon Miracles, or upon 
any external evidences, for exciting Faith, for when 
he appealed to his " Works '' it was that the 
character of Mercy in them might condemn those 
who, by ascribing them to an evil source, were blas- 
pheniing the Spirit of God, — that Miracles failed to 
produce Faith in hearts not otherwise attracted to- 
wards him, — and that he asserted for all men some 
natural inspiration, some participation of his Father's 
Spirit, in the temporary obscuration of which they 
could not feel his attraction, nor perceive his divine 
credentials. ''No man can come unto me except 
the Father who hath sent me draw him.*' 

But what is Inspiration ? "What is the living 
power in us that makes spiritual attraction possible ? 
Christ declares that some measure of it is necessary 
to any communion with him, — not as i3Xi^«u\i\»^^ l)*^ 
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Idrn, but as a preliminary condition. We understand 
this, to some extent, from a kindred experience. 
The higher order of Thought, the higher order of 
Feeling, requires for its ready apprehension the 
fitting susceptibility, vision and faculty. Some men 
are quickly touched by marks of Immortality, by 
signs of a living and prophetic Spirit in providence 
and the world, where others have neither eyes nor 
ears for these things, and meet nothing but material- 
ism. In spiritual susceptibilities, in natural inspira- 
tions, or organs of Kevelation, there is a difference 
between men, as there is in other gifts, though the 
germs of them are common to us all. Now what we 
call natural inspirations are those higher sentiments 
and faiths which spring of their own accord within 
the soul of man when he has kept his heart pure, — 
nay often, by God's grace, when it is impure, though 
not in its impure moments, — which transcend ex- 
perience, which are of the nature of prophecy, which 
are produced in us but not by us, and which we 
cannot refer to any source beyond themselves except 
it be to God. They are not sensations, nor percep- 
tions, nor inferences of the understanding, nor 
voluntary creations of the imagination, — they are 
simply states of being, trusts and movements of 
man's spiritual nature, which cannot be denied, and 
which only in one way can be explained. We did 
not make them : we cannot obscure them except by 
clouding and polluting the heart ; and even then at 
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every moment of retribution, of natural recovery, 
they are breaking through. The faiths and senti- 
ments which belong to our hearts, which come 
onlooked for and unsought, when neither our out- 
ward experience nor the voluntary directions of the 
intellect will account for their existence, — these 
surely are the suggestions of God in us. Conscience 
is an inspiration : the faith of the Affections that 
their joy is inexhaustible, and that their purest objects 
are undying, is an inspiration : trust in Goodness 
through the intuitive recognition of its natural signs 
is an inspiration : belief in the Perfect, that there is 
a divine and infinite Source of every holy desire who 
will lift us to Himself, the longing of the spirit after 
its rest in God, is an inspiration : aspiration, the 
breathing of Prayer, was first an inspiration, — '* the 
Spirit itself is praying for us in those sighings of 
ours that cannot be uttered.*' There is nothing in 
our outward experience that is adequate to these 
inward states, yet there is nothing in our experience 
that so commands our whole nature : we take them, 
therefore, we are compelled to take them, as " the 
earnest" of God, "the earnest of our inheritance.'* 

It may be said that our lower nature has its sug- 
gestions too, — but there is this difference, they do 
not transcend experience, they intimate nothing but 
what is already too near to us, they open no inex- 
haustible course, their race is speedily run, their 
cup drunk guicilj to its dregs, and e^erj oiv^ \^ 
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compelled to feel that their due place is not that of 
rule and ascendancy but of control and subjection. 
Is it not clear that Man has a threefold order of 
faculties, corresponding to St. Paul's classification 
of the animal man, the natural or intellectual man, 
and the spiritual man, — the first, with its instincts, 
—the second, with its perceptions, observations, in- 
ferences, and creations of mind, — ^the third, with its 
inspirations, the instincts of the soul, the faiths of 
the spirit, the appetites for righteousness, the hunger 
of the heart ? And hero only we tread upon dis- 
tinctively reUgious ground. Those to whom the 
suggestions of God in them come with the power 
of realities, who have the same faith in their inspi- 
rations that other men have in their perceptions, to 
whom the voice of their Conscience is the whisper 
of the Holy Spirit, and an aspiration after good a 
blessing promised of God, which man has but to 
stretch forth his hand and reach working and wait- 
ing in faith — ^these are the spiritual Heroes, the 
Prophets and Saviours of the world. They speak 
out, and act out, and live in, the testimonies from 
God which they find within their souls. They 
believe that Man is the child of God, and that the 
Father is in communication with His children. The 
method or the measure of Christ's inspiration we do 
not attempt to define ; we only believe that . God 
has not left us in entire ignorance of its nature. 
Special it was, for thxougli the consent and fidelity 
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of bis own will it raised him to the headship of spiri- 
tual Man — and so real that it guided him to the ends 
of bis Life^ as the eyes of bis sight guided him from 
the Mount of Olives to Jerusalem. It was accom- 
panied by miraculous power, but that was not to him. 
the evidence of its reality,— ^the inward witness was 
more divine. '* This voice," said he on one occasion, 
*' came not on my account, but for your sakes :'* and 
it must be remembered that miraculous power is at- 
tributed to the disciples at a time when they had no 
such inspiration, when as yet the Kingdom of God 
was a mystery to them. What then to us men are 
the tests of Christ's inspiration ? The inspirations 
that in their measure God has put into the hearts of 
other men. In all things like is discerned by like ; 
Genius submits to the judgment of Genius, and 
Eeason to the judgment of Eeason. The higher 
degrees command and exalt the lower, impress their. 
own divineness on the kindred faculty. Christ's au- 
thority is in his power of attraction over lofty and 
kindred souls, and kindred souls are souls that are 
meek and lowly because they gaze upward, knowing 
the calling of their nature. From this authority 
wherever it is felt, there is no appeal : and not to 
feel it, to deny or doubt, is only to betray that, in 
this direction, the eyes are closed, that from whatever 
causes, we live and move amid another order of per- 
ceptions. 

By this means we may attain to a mox^ d&^M\^ 
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conception of what Christianity is. We have facul- 
ties and desires to which it corresponds, and whose 
falness it is. If we had faith in our inspirations as 
Christ had faith in his, wo should for ever be approach- 
ing towards him. He judges us by the contrast 
of his trust with our shrinkings and timidities. 
However special his position, yet he himself was 
exalted through faith : only through faith could he 
have yielded himself to his Father's purpose, and 
received what God was willing to give. His is the 
rebuke of Action and Eeality to unused sentiment 
and conception ; of self-denial and sacrifice to mere 
sensibility. Well may it be said that to him all 
Judgment is committed, and because he is Son of 
Man, for Judgment over men naturally belongs to 
one who, being a man, has stood fast where they 
have failed, and trusted where they were faithless, 
and " worked out" the inspirations of God in him 
which they, in their measure, received in vain. The 
perfect Eeligion of Mankind is in the perfect rela- 
tions of any one man to God, and to all that is 
God's. That man is the Eeligion of the world. 
What is the perfection of one man is the law and 
calling of God for all men. We are told that there 
is nothing definite in our Christianity. Is there 
anything more definite than this, than the Word 
made Flesh ? He is the Eeligion of Man in the 
order of his spirit, in his intercourse with God, in 
his self-sacrifice for God's children, in his interpre- 
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tation of the ends of life and providence, in the faiths 
he upholds as he passes into Heaven. He knows 
God to be his Father : he speaks what God reveals : 
he leads the life God's Spirit dictates : he meets 
death on the path of his trust and obedience, and 
turns not aside ; he dies commending his spirit to 
his Father — and God raising him to His own right 
hand gives the attestation, completes the Revelation, 
and justifies the confidence. Of the leadings, the 
promptings, the solicitations of our Father, we all 
know something ; but of him, the only true Son of 
God, what higher thing can be said than that he 
realized all the noblest faiths of Humanity ? He 
lived in them, and by fulfilling them proved them, 
gave them objective reality. And Religion, every 
man's Religion, is essentially an obedience to such 
inspirations, — a faith which gives us a child's in- 
terest, and makes us long to take a child's part in 
whatever is dear to our Father. 

But the inspirations that are possible to us are 
not always actual : the higher degi-ees do not come 
because we suppressed the lower ones, and did not 
permit them to proceed forwards into life. And the 
greatest awakener of men's souls is the presence 
and the friendship of one who himself is filled by 
these inspirations — the action upon us of the tones 
and words and life of one who has faith in God. 
As a living word of gentle Love will open the rock 
of a rude hearty the smallest spark may \)e '^xiSi'b^ 
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into flame by one whose own Kfe is full of liglit, if 
he will fan the smoking flax. Christ is the great 
quickener of Faith because it possessed himself en- 
tirely. His Life is the pattern of a life of Faith. 
The Christian means of strengthening Faith is to 
see its power in our Lord. Only, remember that 
even when we are drawn towards Christ, it is still 
the attraction of God that we obey. It is our 
Father's Spirit that we recognize in His truer Son. 
We are drawn towards its fulness because in a 
measure it is living and moving in us also. "We 
are not mere students of the inspiration of another, 
but sharers in it : we ought not to be mere imitative 
followers of his manner of life, but more and more 
fed from the same fountain, growing &om the same 
roots. We must have the living God in ourselves. 
Christ is our Mediator to shew us the Father, to 
draw us personally into his own relations with God, 
that our souls may feel the eternal Spirit with none 
between. He would be no Mediator if he arrested 
us with himself, and kept us back from God. Sons 
of God, we must have personal communion with 
our Father, else are we exiles from His presence 
and know Him only by report. This would be the 
very antithesis of Christianity, of the life of a Son 
of God, — to banish God from the soul and substi- 
tute a Mediator. " Father, I pray that they all may 
be one as we are, — ^as Thou, Father, art in me, and 
J in Thee, — that they ,may be one even as we are 
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one." We are sayed by Christ when he stirs the 
kindred life in ourselves, when we are ruled by 
God's Spirit as he was, and have faith in God's 
inspirations as he had. God Himself is the living 
Spring of our goodness, and true discipleship con- 
sists in a like fidelity to our own inspirations, that 
we should be not outward copyists, but men full of 
inward love, faith, and courage. It is to this end 
that we must be one with Christ, — not to repeat 
his words and actions, for often they would be most 
unsuitable to us, — not to regard ourselves as he i*e- 
garded himself, for often it would be most presump- 
tuous and unbecoming, — ^not even to feel towards 
this present world exactly as he felt, for he had a 
special mission of awful weight that took the natu- 
ral joy out of life, *' I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am I straitened until it be accom- 
plished," — ^but rather to share with him in his ruling 
aflfections, in his devotion to the Will of God, in the 
peace and power of his faith, in his identification of 
himself and all his being with the aims of Provi- 
dence, so that our ends should be the same as God's, 
whatever ends He may bring out of righteousness 
and love, — and s^Z/*, the self that isolates and seeks 
its own, the self that opposes and stands out, be 
extinguished in us. 

What then is the Faith that moves mountains ? 
Not the doctrinal faith in systems, in Bodies of 
Divinity^ — not the historical faitli in T^^XaiCLOVi'^^ 
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These may be found in any abundance, and yet, 
even where they are, the kingdom of Heaven is not 
come, the reign of peace, and righteousness, and 
love. If absolute reliance upon Dogma, if unques- 
tioning belief in History, could have established 
God's reign on earth, at least some of the kingdoms 
of the world might long since have become the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. But the 
Faith by which men live is a faith in Persons. 
Abraham trusted God, and was as His friend : and 
so all souls of a like trust are called by St. Paul 
the seed of faithful Abraham. The original germ 
of such faith is the divine longing in our ]:.earts 
after "the things that are pure, true, holy, and 
lovely." It was therefore that Christ spoke of the 
young in whom these original seeds were not yet 
extinguished, not yet overlaid and trampled out of 
the soul by repugnant experiences, as the virgin 
soil of the Gospel, the genial subjects of his king- 
dom. Their nature points towards the glory of 
which he is the realization. It is at the age when 
the faculties, opening to independent life and God, 
are most likely to feel the self-evidencing power of 
Christianity, the glory of the Father in the face of 
the Son, whilst yet the diviner tendencies are plead- 
ing with it to devote life to their realization, that 
the unspoiled heart should be directly brought to 
Christ, that it may see to what glorious issues such 
inspiration should conduct. These promptings of 
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God ^in the fresh heart are often Bcomfully attri- 
buted to youthful inexperience : that is the miser- 
able cant of men who pride themselves on knowing 
the world. But where is the inexperience ? Not 
in the aspirations, for they are and were experi- 
enced ; but in the fidelity, the noble, self-denying 
Uves to which they should have led. And who is 
answerable for that ? The very men who now enter 
the caution of their worldy wisdom, who experi- 
enced in their time the divine promptings of the 
unspoiled heart, and did not experience the noble 
lives that should have followed, only because they 
would not have faith and obey. Men who have 
been unfaithful to their nature, to God in their 
nature, must not presume to be its representatives 
and interpreters. Christ assigns to these prompt- 
ings quite another origin. In the language of the 
East, "their Angels do always behold the face of 
my Father : '* in the language of the West, God is 
their guide and prompter. Even at a tender age 
there may be sufl&cient faith to justify the young 
in attaching themselves openly to Christ, in seek- 
ing as Disciples to have personal relations with his 
spirit, so as to feel themselves taken into his fold, 
watched by his eye, responsible through their love, 
purity and meekness for the spread of his kingdom 
in the world, — for Christian communion proceeds 
from the faith of the Affections, the desires of the 
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Heart, the devotion of the Will, — and beyond these 

is of no Creed. 

There are men who would be drawn to Christ, 

and that freely, by the wants of their inward ex- 
perience, by the Spirit of his Father in them, but 
who are repelled by some external diflBiculties. 
Let them strengthen themselves on the side of their 
attraction which is clearly the divine side of their 
being, and not yield their souls to negative con- 
siderations, the growths of accident. If Christ was 
seen only in his real relations, only as he meets our 
inward needs, and the Father draws us towards 
him, — if nothing more was offered or forced upon 
us, how impossible would it be to reject one so all- 
reconciling ! We stumble At things. Creed, Miracle, 
or Rite, not in any way connected with the reality of 
Christ, or with the life of our souls. If Christ still 
came himself to men, in living form, to seek and to 
save, these difficulties could not abide in his pre- 
sence : but now we must lose him unless we permit 
the Spirit of the Father to draw us to the Son, 
that in him we may see the explanation of our 
being, the end *' whereunto we were sent." 

How mightly did Christ feel the attraction of 
God upon his spirit, leading him on to his great 
destinies ! He had no Mediator : the Holy Spirit 
came to his spirit. It withdrew him from all that 
common men cling to, — from country and kindred, 
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&om flesh and blood, from the traditions of the 
fathers, from the thoughts he had learned when he 
lay on his mother's heart. It bpre him above Moses 
and the Prophets into the very bosom of God. It 
enabled him to stand up alone, and say to all men, 
and to all times, ^^ I know Him, for I am from Him, 
and He hath sent me." 

What is our susceptibility to God's attraction in 
comparison with this ! The Son of God still says to 
us, as to them of old : " The Son can do nothing 
of himself : but what he seeth the Father do, these 
things doeth the Son also. The Father loveth the 
Son, and sheweth him all things : but ye will not 
come to me that ye might have life." For how are 
we to know more and more of the inspiration and 
attraction of God ? Only by obedience to what is 
given ; only by not quenching the Spirit. To him 
that hath is given. Just as a child learns to know 
the spirit, the wisdom, and the love of an earthly 
parent by submitting to his discipline, by observing 
all his regulations, and .waiting for the fruits, do we 
come to know God by the trust that obeys. His 
character is in the commandments that He gives. 
In obeying, we open our nature to His grace. It is 
grace upon grace ; His grace that leads us to obey, 
and fuller grace following on obedience. Xhe Mer- 
ciful know that He is merciful : the Pure in heart 
see Him as he is ; those that hunger and thirst for 
Bighteousness know that they are filled : the Meek 
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enjoy this glorious world as His, without one trouble- 
some or covetous thought about possessing it, not 
exposed to any wound through pretension, vanity, or 
pride. A wise, loving, and holy God gives inward 
promptings, and express commandments, that open 
to His children Wisdom, Love, and Holiness. 
Christ had no higher direction for those who were 
seeking to know God and eternal Life than this : 
Keep the commandments. Obey Him, and He will 
make His abode with you. Submit to the Hand 
that leads you, and you will be drawn closer to Him. 
Serve Him, and you will know that you are not 
Servants, but Sons. 
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I. ON THE DOCTKINE OF AN ETERNAL SON 
IN ORGANIC COMMUNION WITH THE 
HUMAN SOUL: DOES IT TEND TO 
EXALT OR TO DEGRADE THE TYPE OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE ? * 

IT was St. Paul's account of his own conversion 
that " God had revealed His Son in him.'* God 
gave him, hy means of those approaches to His 
truth which must for ever remain inscrutable or' 
undefinable by us, a distinct vision of the Son of 
Man, to whom he had just been witnessing the 
appeal of a living faith from the lips and on the 
raptured face of the martyred Stephen. He saw all 
at once, in a moment of insight, the universal signi- 
ficance of Christ, — and the perfection of filial life, 
in the unity of God's family, took permanent posses- 
sion of his soul in that full flow of abiding light. 
The pursuance of religious error into its direst 

* From the Theological Review^ vol. v., 1868. 

*' Theological Essays." By Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A. 1853. 

''The Incarnation and Principles of Eyidence." By Bichard H. 

Hntton, M.A. 1862. 
** The Divinity of our Lord and Savicur Jesus Christ**' By Henry 

Parry Liddon, M.A. 1867. 

\.1 
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logical consequences, of conduct or of thought, may 
be the right way to bring an unadulterated soul that 
is seeking after Him first into awful collision, and 
then into everlasting contact and conscious harmony, 
with the living God. Up to the hour of his conver- 
sion, St. Paul had been a genuine religious man,— 
with a true soul, but with a wrong idea : his whole 
nature had been an unreserved though a misdirected 
offering : if carried aside by a false zeal, it was not 
because of any sinful or selfish impulse in himself; 
God and His service alone were at his heart, and 
when the truth of God, of which he had caught some 
troubled gleams from the inspired transfigured looks 
of " the slaughtered Saint " to whose death he was 
consenting, broke fully on him as by instantaneous 
light, it found nothing in him of a wilful natiire to 
repel its ingress or disturb its action; Saul the 
Jewish zealot, as soon as his eyes were opened, 
passed at once into Paul the Christian man. He 
was, as our older divines called him, a /z^iZg Apostle, 
not laboriously carved or chiselled from without after 
an ideal or foreign pattern, but cast like glowing 
metal in the living mould. He simply needed to see 
what the Son of Man really was in the apprehension 
and intention of God : nothing had to be changed 
in him but his misconception of the Divine purposes 
in human nature ; nothing to be added to him but a 
. knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ as the type of spiritual Man. 
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And into the soul of every one of us God, by the 
action of His fatherly Spirit, seeks to introduce the 
image of a Son, directly or indirectly : directly, so far 
as it is ours to he like to God ; indirectly, so far as it is 
ours only rightly to respond to Him. Every child of 
His, in whom the spiritual nature, not overwhelmed 
by abhorrent forms of life, moves at all, has some 
rudimental impress of inherent relations to a 
Heavenly Father. This is the Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. Over the 
conscience of every one in whom the sense of God is 
once quickened there hovers, more or less distinctly, 
more or less yielding the feeling that we have found 
our rest, the end and the harmony of our being, an 
overshadowing consciousness that a man's proper life 
is in a filial dependence, fellowship, obedience, sub- 
ordination and peace. This takes place independently 
of external Revelation : long before a religious child 
understands Christ, it has some' experience of the 
religious mystery of the conscience, of the presence 
of God the Holy Spirit in the conscience. God 
creates us His children, and as such speaks to us 
Himself. His spirit traces on the spiritual appre- 
hension of us all the outlines of a Son : we are 
feeling after Him if haply we might find him. Reve- 
lation does not make us spiritual beings : it inter- 
prets for us our spiritual experiences ; shews to us 
the full spiritual body to whicU the foreahadomw^ 
^XiWiveain our conscience tend, the liviwg ^^^"Ij \iV\\ficv 
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tho infinite Father is seeking to elicit in every soul 
of man. 

But with the spirit of God acting upon the spirit 
of a finite creature, even when we are feeling Him 
most powerfully, if altogether left to our own inter- 
pretation, there must ever be some uncertainty, as to 
what the perfect response should be ; and if it is 
not a simple response, but one made up of many 
elements, that befits us, — a response not of homo- 
geiieous feeling towards a Being importing Himself 
to us, but of answering effort, of co-operation, of 
submissive and harmonious dissimilarities between 
us and Him, of vehement upward strivings tempered 
by faith, patience, forbearance, long suffering, con- 
tentment with our necessary ignorances, — even if 
each separate element was present in us, we might 
not see in what living unity they result, the blended 
expression of them all, that full life of the soul in 
God which would be the express form of the Father's 
action in us. For it must be remembered that the 
forms of spiritual character which are the proper 
human counterparts to God's action in us are not 
always of the nature of imprints or reproductions of 
Himself. We should not be, even if we were perfect 
as men, miniatures of the Eternal. We are essen- 
tially unlike to God, as well as essentially like to 
Him. Though we are His children inasmuch as He 
makes us partakers in the Holy love that is the 
essence of Himself, yet m o\vt Sie^etAfc-uX* \!&ft/-vs5w 
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onr insufficiency to ourselves, in all that is proper to 
the highest characteristic graces and attitudes of 
religious heings, to our lowliness and our rest 
upon Another,, it is clear that we are not such as 
Gk)d is, even when we are most as God would have 
US to be. It is not an exact pattern of Himself, 
upon whatever scale, that the Self-existent by the 
fellowship of His Spirit breathes into man. If that 
was possible, the type of our being would be so 
determinate that no man could obscure, distort, or 
pervert it. In the essentials of Sonship, the spirit 
of Love and of Kighteousness of one quality in Him 
and in us. He has made us really partakers of His 
own nature ; but in the whole character which is the 
living Answer to the Father's call, the filial configu- 
ration of our personal relations with him, in our 
frames of soul when we are receiving most from 
Him, we are not so much like Him as consciously 
and submissively contrasted with Him. And this 
being so, seeing that we have not merely passively to 
receive God, but rightly to respond to God in frames 
of spiritual life which are proper to us but can- 
not be Hisj it must needs be that doubts should 
rest upon the unassisted souls of men as to 
whether in the answering modes of their filial 
being they were really understanding, and adequately 
meeting, the eternal Father who is working in 
them. 

It 18 at this point that Christ corner lo c^x^'t ^\^« 
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Man and God are distinct in the types of perfectnesa 
that are proper to each. In Christ we see the lines 
of character wliich are the glories of a derived being, 
and the springs of ever-fresh glory, which yet can 
have no place in One who has none above Himself. 
Man is a religious being, which God cannot be, being 
Himself the Fountain-life of all. In this is all the 
difference. It is the perfection of a religious man 
even when his personality of will is most alive, to be 
consciously dependent, to be receptive, to be ever 
taking in draughts of fresh life from the Source of 
life ; but dependence, waiting upon Another, recep- 
tiveness, are not for God — they are relations that He 
cannot hold. It is the perfection of a religious man 
to be trustful, living by that in which we believe yet 
have not seen, living in and for that which we know 
by conviction but not yet by attainment, laying our 
hand in the hand of the Invisible to lead us where 
He will — but trust is not for God, His life is not fed 
upon hope. He does not walk by faith. It is the 
perfection of a religious man to be not self-directed 
but self- surrendering, to be filial and obedient, to 
acknowledge a Will higher than his own, to have his 
highest individuality in permitting the grace of Gcd 
to make of him that peculiar being which the grace 
of God would have him to be, to find in God's ser- 
vice his perfect freedom, in doing with his might 
as he is divinely prompted, in going with his will 
where he is divinely led — ^\)\x\, >i5a^ yvd.^m^ oC self to 
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One who is wiser and better than self is not for God, 
to draw guidance and fulness of being from the life 
of Another are not possible attitudes of His glory : 
the relations which to us are the summits of Good- 
ness and of Blessedness God does not hold. And 
80 to be responsive to God, ever to make the right 
returns to His spirit, is the glory of our place : 
whilst to be what God is, to be gods to ourselves, 
to aim to act independently of God, to have a life 
without God, or out of God, is the sin by which man 
and angels fall. When we are required, then, to do 
the Will of God, to be perfect as our Father is per- 
fect, it relieves the sense of impossible demand to 
know that the perfection of a man is not to be as 
God is, but to be responsive to His every word in us : 
we see our calling not in the glory of the self-sub- 
sistent Father but in the meek face of the Son, who 
had no glory in or of himself, and yet had all glory 
because willing to receive whatever the Father was 
able to impart, and in those respects in which we 
cannot be as God is, but only in accordant relations 
with Him, answering aright to every touch of his 
Father's spirit. 

To be in the spirit of the Father and to do His 
will is thus not so much something that we have to 
make for ourselves, as something that we have to 
recognize and accept, — a blessedness that we 
willingly embrace and conform to, — rather than a 
greatness that wo have of ourselves fct^\» \»q cstv^- 
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nate in thought^ and then to achieve in action. 
The gate indeed is strait and the way is narrow, 
for we must not stray into self-will ; yet religious 
life does not consist in any relation we have to 
fashion for ourselves, hut in knowing and honour- 
ing the relation in which the Father places us. The 
summons, '*Work out your own salvation,** could 
bring only an obstinate despaii*, if it did not open 
to us God*s part in the great co-operation. " Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembUng.** 
Why with fear and- trembling? Because the work 
is against nature, or pretematurally arduous ? For 
exactly the opposite reason ; because we are without 
excuse if we strive against the Holy Spirit in us — 
** for God Himself is working in you what ye are to 
will, and what ye are to do.'* The human side of our 
calling if contemplated apart from the divine side of 
it, what man has to do if contemplated apart from 
what God is and does and offers, can work only 
hardness and presumption or absolute despair. It 
is a totally different thing to be asked to do God*s 
wiU through our own strength and ideality, and to 
be asked to yield ourselves strenuously and persist- 
ently to One who of His own accord works in us that 
which is good, to accept what He is willing to give 
us, to believe what He will inwardly shew us, to do 
what He will prompt us, to go where He will lead us, 
to walk in the paths that He makes for our feet, to lay 
boldon the good works that He \iTm%'&x3ixAfit wjxWtjAs.^ 
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and by no wilful act or purpose to weaken or destroy 
the response to His Spirit that He desires to awaken 
in our souls. Under this view of our calling our 
way will not be less towards the unattainable heights, 
nor our cross less absolute, nor the vigour of the 
personal will less . indispensable, but the feeling 
that we have a calling, and that God is the 
Caller, will give us a strength not our own, and 
deliver us from our lower selves; we will take 
the hand of God without fear and without pride: 
our confidence and peace will have no roots of 
self-righteousness, nor waver with our constitu- 
tional moods of self-reliance, but will follow the 
measures of our filial humility and trust. A lofty 
Ideal of our own creating, of our own imagining, 
which we are to work up to from our own level, by 
our own strength, is not a religious conception. If 
the hand of God was not held out to us, we never 
could raise ourselves : we should then stand on the 
unchanging level of the rest of His creatures, who 
remain the same from age to age. The spirit of 
Christianity is the spirit of a child who inherits from 
the Father : it is not the spirit of an adventurer who 
has to make for himself a station to which he was 
not born. 

Accordingly, there is at least one respect in which 
our filial relation to God involves not merely the 
right attitudes of a derived towards an underived 
beings, but sameness of spirituaV e^^evic^, ^^^<5^- 
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pation of nature and affection.. **Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity — these three, but the greatest 
of these is charity : " the greatest, for alone of the 
three it is found in God. Though God neither hopes, 
nor lives on trust. He loves : and He communicates 
to the souls of His children the same Love that is 
in Himself. This is the one respect in which, to use 
a theological phrase, we are of the same substance 
with the Father, in which He has put His own being 
into us, shared with us His own feelings. And so 
long as this divine Love is in a man*s soul, so long 
as he is conscious that it is the truest and deepest 
thing that is in him, he knows that his bond with 
God remains unbroken. He may make innumerable 
mistakes ; he may be vanquished by infirmities ; he 
may suffer clouds of passion to veil the face of 
heaven ; but so long as at his inmost heart He 
loves what God loves, and desires what God 
desires, he knows that he has not lost the spring 
of life, or parted with the clue of reconciliation ; he 
can still approach God in the spirit of a Son, and 
aspire to a service that is perfect freedom : '^ Sacri- 
fice and offeripg Thou wouldest not : I come to do 
Thy will, God.'* All deep moralists have seen 
that there must be an explanation in ourselves of 
why we are bound to obey the will of God. The 
explanation is, that we are His children, partakers 
of His spiritual being. Nothing could make it right 
for v$ to ohej tjie will ot Ox^e lo ^\iwi ^^ \\sA uot 
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the witness of our own nature that his will was 
holy, to whom our service was reluctant burnt- 
offering and sacrifice, without reverential love. But 
beginning with a fellowship of Love, we are legiti- 
mately asked for boundless measures of Trust and 
Hope. If we love what God loves, confidence 
becomes absolute ; for how can he fail to prosper our 
desires if they are His also ? It is Love that feeds 
Faith and Hope : it is the purity of that one part 
of our being in which we are like to God that sus- 
tains us in all those other relations of dependence, 
confidingness, long suffering expectation, dutiful 
self-surrender, assured peace looking to Another, in 
which we are not like to God, but in filial contrasts 
with Him. 

And it is manifest that the character of Christ is 

framed not on the type of perfectness that is proper 

to God, but on the type of perfectness that is 

proper to Man. The glory of Christ is universally 

conceived as the glory of a Son, as the perfection 

of the dependent attitudes of spiritual fellowship 

of a life drawn from the Life of Another. " Why 

callest thou me good ? There is none good 

but One; that is God.'* There are two results of 

great moment : first, that the type of perfectness 

which belongs to Christ, not that which belongs to 

God, is our Law of life ; and secondly, that it is 

the oflSce of Christ as the high-priest of our nature, 

conducting and uniting it to God, to place us in his 
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own relations to the heavenly Father, that we are 
Christians only in as far as, in the sameness of his 
affections, we are^directly moyed and acted upon by the 
Holy Spirit, according to our nieasure even as he was. 
All Christianity is contained in this : *' Be ye chil- 
dren of your Father who is in heaven." If we are 
to be filial as Christ was filial we must respond to 
God's spirit in the same way that Christ responded 
to it, and with the same answering graces. Christ 
indeed is our pattern of filial life, but we conform to 
his life, we know it at all, only when we drink at the 
same fountain of inspiration, and God moulds us as 
He moulded him. Great as is the service which 
Christ renders to the soul, it would be the subversion 
of that service to make him a substitute for God. 
It would not be filial life at all to take the stamp or 
contagion of Christ's goodness as like from like, as 
sons from a perfect Son, unless the filial graces 
were directly quickened in us by the kindling touch of 
the infinite Original, the infinite Object, of all forms 
of goodness. The relations we hold to the Son are 
fundamentally different, different in kind from the 
relations we hold to the Father, though without the 
Son in whom the Father was well pleased we never 
should have known the full glory of a child of God, 
The One is the Inspirer, the Breather of the divine 
word in and to the soul : the other is its incama- 
tion, its human impersonation. As our insight into 
his life deepens, we more and more understand the 
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Character that is the rightful issue of the action of 
the Father's spirit in every child of man. We are 
interpreted to ourselves, and God who is working in 
us is interpreted to us, when we discern him to- 
wards whom as the end and consummation of our 
being God is attracting us. '* No man can come 
unto me, except the Father who hath sent me draw 
him : '* it is still God who draws, when Christ enables 
us to see the divine beauty of that towards which we 
are drawn. The light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the person of the perfect Son illuminates 
the original ideal that sometimes seems hovering 
over, sometimes implanted in, our own rudimental 
spiritual apprehensions-; the faint tracery in our 
souls takes clear form and body in the living Christ : 
we behold to what it points, in what it unites, and 
all the lines of God in us are drawn towards him 
as manifestly our diviner self. God reveals His Son 
in us. We see that we are complete in him. It is 
Christ's highest function that he enables us to im- 
personate the inward appeal of the Father to each 
of us. He who alone understood and fully responded 
to that appeal unveils the filial image in human 
nature, the real being implanted in us, the life hid- 
den in God which the Father is ever seeking to bring 
to the light of perfect knowledge and communion. 
There is an original word of the Spirit spoken to 
every soul of man, and the incarnate Word shews us 
to what end God speaks it. God's fatherly perfections 
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act within us : Christ supplies the filial perfections 
which are the answers that God looks for. It is not 
merely, as is alleged against us, for a controversial 
purpose, that Christ shews us what a Son of God 
should he, leaving us to work up to it hy our own 
effort : he shews us the Son whom we know, as soon 
as we hehold him, the Father has for ever heen seek- 
ing, and is now seeking, to plant, cherish, and 
develop within our own heing. He is the illuminated 
manifestation of the invisible or uninterpreted 
writing of God in our own spirits. The revelation, 
when it is really made, is made to us, made to our 
souls, not made to Christ and by him told to us, but 
caught at last from God Himself, though without 
the interpreting Son we could not have read as abso- 
lutely as now we do the mind of the Spirit. With 
no better interpretation than our own of the intended 
issues towards which He is ever inviting and drawing 
us, we should still be dealing with the unsolved 
question as to what was the perfect response of a 
derived soul to the infinite Spirit in whom we live 
and move and have our being ; we should still be 
labouring under the theological diflSculty which 
oppressed the ancient world as to the possibility of 
uniting in one spirit all the manifestations of super- 
natural character, all the attributes and directions of 
grace and power this universe exhibits, — a difficulty 
which is the explanation of polytheism, — and which 
still appears without complete solution in Christian 
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Trinitarianism, in the postulated unity of three 
Persons who have distinctive attributes, distinctive 
relations to one another and to man. 

There is, then, this essential diflferenco between 
our relations to Christ and our relations to God 
which, though obvious, it may be well, for the sake 
of the large consequences involved, again distinctly 
to re-state. Christ is the perfection of our type of 
being ; whilst God as Source of all is a Being the 
type of whoso nature belongs to Himself alone, 
Christ is related to God as we are related to God, 
receiving from Him, nourished by Him, reflecting 
the glory of His love and of His righteousness, — 
yet in humility and hope, in faith and patience, in 
all the attributes and attitudes of receptive vitality, 
answering to Him not exactly as face answers to 
face, but with, relative graces. We suppose this to 
be the Apostle's meaning in the precise statement 
that "we are complete in Christ" — that Christ is 
the completion of our being, that all which belongs 
to our manner of spiritual life is consummate in 
him, complete in the presence of each of its several 
elements, complete in their perfect fusion. We 
could not use such language towards God. We 
could not say of Him, that He is the completion of 
our being, for He is infinitely more. The comple- 
tion of any being's nature is made up of all the 
qualities, in full enumeration and in harmonious co- 
operative union, which that natui© eoTiWwi^% ^<^ 
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us that completion is Christ. With the fullest 
reverence, feeling that we have but the germs of 
which he is the ripe development, we can say of 
him what without measureless irreverence we could 
not say of God : and the reason is, that Christ is a 
being of our own type, and that God is not. The 
appeal of the Son to us to become perfect as our 
Father is perfect, cannot mean that we are to attain 
to identity of being, or even to identity of directly 
reflected perfections, but that every perfection in 
God, however peculiar to Him, should work a cor- 
respondent grace in us, whilst in His communicable 
properties of love and of hoUness we should image 
Him in our measure as like to like. The Scriptures 
speak of Christ being formed within us : never of 
our having God formed within us. " He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father:*' this is the utmost 
that under our human conditions the derived nature 
can manifest, the utmost of the divine Word and 
Will that can be here incarnated. And hence 
St. Paul, remembering that the first Man fell because, 
forgetting obedience and dependence, he would be 
as God, and writing after he had just come under 
the shadow of Nero's throne, where before his eyes 
mortals ranked with gods, and place conferred 
divinity, said of Christ, the second Adam, the 
spiritual Man, that he who alone had truly 
taken the delineation of God thought not of the 
usurpation of being as GoA, but made him- 
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self of no reputation, knowing that his glory was 
the gloiy of a Servant, and that in response and 
ohedience was his filial exaltation. 

Yet, out of the distinction we have stated, that 
Christ is the completion of our typo of spiritual 
heing, and that the Father is not so, but inherently 
contrasted, has arisen a Doctrine or Theory which is 
now assuming a large importance in what we may 
call the spirituaUzed Orthodoxy of the Church of 
England, which would find for itself not an external, 
or merely historical authority, but a spiritual ground, 
— a Doctrine which has powerful attractions for some 
of the most fervent minds in all our Churches, for 
such minds especially as hunger and thirst for 
complete spiritual sympathy, for a Divine Being to 
worship who yet is in all respects constituted like 
themselves, or in their own type, as devout women 
in the Roman Catholic Church, in holy awe both of 
the Fathei and the Son are drawn to the Virgin 
Mother as one who shares their nature and can 
minister to it. One of the most constantly occur- 
ring expressions of this class of Theologians is, that 
Human Nature is constituted in Christ. It will bo 
well for us to understand that expression, for it is 
perfectly true, though not in their sense, and it 
properly belongs to another Theology than the one 
that happens to have minted it. They say that God, 
the Father, is a Being in His nature so distmct from 
man that we cannot receive from Him dkeell^, ■^vc^o.^i 
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they do not inhere in Him, those spiritual frames of 
character, the trust, the humiKty, the self-sacrifice, 
which are the most difficult to attain, and also the 
proper perfections of a derived and dependent spirit. 
Holiness and Love, they say, God may hreathe into 
us immediately from Himself, for these are of the 
very essence of His own Perfection, — hut lowliness, 
thankfulness, patience, endurance, submission, hope 
against hope, cannot flow directly into us from the 
infinite fulness of like qualities in the Father, for 
they do not appertain to Him, and in Him they 
would be imperfections. Is then, they ask, our 
personal communion with God, our participation in, 
and reception from Him, of what belongs to His 
own character, to .be confined to the breathings in us 
of Love and Holiness, — and with these mist our 
pure, homogeneous fellowship with a Divine Inspirer, 
as of like with like, come to an end ? Is there, it 
is asked, no Divine Person, in internal communion 
with our souls, who out of their original, inherent 
fulness in Himself, breathes directly into us obedi- 
ence, meekness, faith, forbearance, even as the Spirit 
of the Father communicates His own qualities of 
righteousness and mercy ? In a word, is there no 
divine and eternal Person, of the same type of 
spiritual qualities with ourselves, who has access to 
us as immediately as the Father has access, who is 
in organic communion with us as God is, and who 
from their inexhaustible aixSi n^^^^^^^ur^ supply in 
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Himself sustains and inspires the filial requirements 
"which make the divine gloiy of our type of life? 
In all that is characteristic of human perfection, as 
distinguished from absolute perfection, is there no 
Divine Being in personal communion with us who 
can feed our graces from their original archetypes in 
Himself ? If not, then they say that we can have no 
entire religious fellowship with any Divine Being, — 
that the spiritual ground for complete sympathy is 
wanting if we are isolated with a Self-existent Being, 
the type of whose nature is different from our own, 
— if there is no spiritual Life in inward communion 
with us which in its constitution is so like our own 
that at all points it can impart itself to us. It will 
be obvious to what this leads. The supply for this 
alleged spiritual want, without which it is said the 
full power of divine fellowship cannot exist, is found 
in an eternal Being the type of whose glory is difi'erent 
from the type of the Self-existent, in a Being whose 
perfection is the perfection of a Son, who has inherent 
in Him, not developed, as with us, but by the eternal 
constitution of his spirit, the absolute divineness of 
filial Life. This is what is meant by these Theolo- 
gians when they say that Human Nature is constituted 
in Christ : they mean that the type of his perfectness 
is the same as ours, that the filial glory appropriate 
to us is complete in him, that out of him nowhere 

• 

can we perfectly see the divine constitution of our 
nature, and that by reason of hiar eitexii.«i 1i^m%^ 
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Jiaving spiritual organic approach to us as the Father 
has, he can overlay along all its lines our filial form 
of Life, and nourish and inject heauty into it directly 
out of his own fulness. An eternal Father, they 
say, can make us humble, not by the parallels, but 
only by the contrasts, of His own goodness and 
greatness : an eternal Son can breathe humility into 
us out of His own lowliness : God can only excite 
it, the Son can impart it ; and that thus we are in 
more close spiritual relations with a divine Inspirer, 
than would be possible if we conceived of God only 
on the type of the Self-existent, from whose incom- 
municable Glory our most fitting spiritual graces 
could not be derived as like from Like. 

We waive for the present all difficulties, physical, 
metaphysical, or scriptural, that attach to this 
Doctrine of an Eternal Person in organic com- 
munion with us, who being perfect after our own 
type of being can directly communicate His divine 
graces in the very form we need them, and 
sustain in us the fashion of His own glory. We 
waive the objection that it is only an hypothesis to 
supply a spiritual nourishment requiring from us less 
of transforming and assimilating powers, than it is 
alleged would be necessary if we drew our filial life 
directly from the Father. We meet the theory by 
the simple answer that it destroys the natural 
relations of the soul to God, — making inspiration 
not responsive but imitative, \uiderived from primary 
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apprehensions of God, — that from the ground of 
spiritual consciousness it is a purely arbitrary 
assumption, inasmuch as it is impossible to have 
any direct feeling that a movement of humility in 
us is an automatic injection from the Son's humility, 
and not rather the natural awe of a soul quickened 
to an immediate sense of the Father's holy love, — 
a deposit from a divine pattern unconsciously super- 
induced or interfused, and not rather an affection, 
an emotion, springing into life from the. felt presence ' 
of God Himself, — that it makes Christ uninterest- 
ing to us. Son of Man or Son of God, as no longer 
the High Priest of our Humanity, offering it to God, 
touched with our infirmities, and tempted as we are, 
but with a Will inherently and necessarily perfect, — 
that it makes the Father remote from us, inasmuch 
as He does not Himself call into life our most char- 
acteristic graces, — that it suppUes no want of the 
existence of which religious men, with the rarest 
exceptions, profess to derive any knowledge from 
their own souls, — and that if it could be shewn that 
this interfused and interposed suggestion from a Son 
supposed to be in organic communion with us, was 
really the only way by which we come to know the 
Self-existent as our Father and how we ought to 
worship Him, we should feel, not that we were spirit- 
ually richer, but that we were spiritually poorer than 
we had believed, — that the help it provided, supposing 
the help to be needed, would not exalt but degrade 
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us on the scale of being. It implies the possession 
of higher life, that the heavenly Father by the action 
of His own Life within us should directly call forth, 
through our intercourse with Himself, the lowly and 
the confiding graces that fitly respond to His infinite 
perfection, than that a Being divinely perfect after 
our own typo of filial life should, unconsciously to 
us, be inserted in, or superimposed upon, our spiri- 
tual nature to fill in, as by tracings from a copy, the 
outlines from himself. If this were so, instead of 
becoming evermore truer sons through our know- 
ledge of the Father, we should come to know the 
Father because we first had ripened into imitative 
sons ; the filial type of goodness, instead of being 
developed in us by the Father, would feel and 
demand Him, if at aU, only as a result of its own 
maturity. It is purer spiritual life that the Father's 
glory should move us to adoring lowliness, the 
Father's awful tenderness to self-sacrificing trust, 
the Father's loving and righteous authority to free 
obedience, than that, unequal in the first place to 
any immediate or original feeling of Him, not 
capable of directly knowing or responding, we should 
receive these spiritual touches only through the 
organic and insensible interfusions of One like our- 
selves, to whose nature they eternally and inherently 
belong. We can accept no hypothesis that would 
place us at any moment of time, at any period of 
our spiritual development, in less direct relations 
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with the Father than we feel ourselves to be. It 
would remove us from Him by barriers of nature if 
it was true that He could not, of Himself, develop 
in us the dependent glory of a son, the blessed 
gratitude and humility of a child, and that we must 
draw our true life from a subordinate Eternal Being, 
God of God, God derived from God, who by organic 
communion can introduce these graces into us as by 
the flow of injected blood from a brother's veins. 
This is not to deny that a Son of God in human 
nature interprets the Father to us, and enables 
us perfectly to discern the fitting attitudes and re- 
sponses of our filial life : it is only to deny that 
the Father cannot primarily quicken filial dispositions, 
and also to deny that any being but the Father is, 
or without degradation of our spiritual rank could 
be, in organic communion with pur souls. The 
demand for religious sympathy, for personal fellow- 
ship, with an Eternal Being, is strained beyond what 
is real, beyond what consists with our natural Son- 
ship, when it is maintained that for complete spirit- 
ual communion that Eternal Being must be of our 
own type in order that the perfections which belong to 
our order of life may pass into us from one in whom 
they constitutionally inhere. What is this but to 
say that we cannot in the first place be fed of God, 
that the bread of life must first be assimilated by 
another, and have passed through a transformation, 
before our organs can take it in ? Eeligioua life ia 
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life iu and towards the Self-existent, and, thougli the 
perfect discernment of Him by another may quicken 
and develop our discernment, we have not really 
entered into religious relations at all unless we 
directly respond ourselves to the immediate contact of 
the Father. Surely the utmost wants of sympathy are 
provided for when we have the fellowship of the 
Father's spirit, and the knowledge of a Son in oar 
own nature who perfectly represents the workings of 
God's spirit in our form of life. 

It is true that though God can perfectly sympa- 
thize with us, we cannot perfectly sympathize with 
Him ; but to us it seems that we could not sympa- 
thize at all with an Eternal Son whose perfections, 
of the filial order, were as inherent in his being as 
are the perfections of the Self-existent ; and such 
a Being, if it is allowable to afl&rm anything from 
the testimony of one's own spiritual consciousness, 
would seem far more removed from the understand- 
ing or the sympathy of the human spirit than the 
Self-existent Himself. For though it is true that 
we cannot sympathize with God in all the essence of 
His being. He through love and omniscience can 
sympathize with us in all the wants of ours, and 
reveal it to us that He knows, pities, and suppUes 
our needs, '* as none beneath Him can." How could 
an Eternal Son whose filial perfections are not, as 
ours are, given in germ and developed by discipline 
and degrees as we are able to bear it, but essentially 
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inherent in his nature and constitutionally unassail- 
able, know our weakness, doubt and difficulty, as 
does the faithful Creator who is ever living in the 
spirit He has made? Rather could we look for 
tenderness, for understanding of, and sympathy 
with, our infirmity to the self-existent Father than 
to such a constitutionally perfect Son. It is because 
he was not by inherent necessity, by the absolute 
constitution of his will, a perfect Son, but achieved 
filial perfection through the fellowship of our tempta- 
tions as well as of our suflferings, temptations of tlic 
will as well as of the flesh, that Christ is capable of 
being our Brother and our Saviour. Have we not in 
the confessedly human Son the momentary agony 
of a tempted will, taking as instant refuge with God, 
in this most perfect passage of his life : " Now is 
my soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hoiu\ But for this cause came I 
to this hour. Father, glorify Thine own name." 
And what more do we need than the knowledge of 
the Brother who helps us to understand the fulness 
of God's sympathy with us? For, is it true that 
God does not sympathize with our self-sacrifice? 
Nay, is it true that He is not capable of self-sacrifice 
Himself ? Does he not continually suffer, tolerate, 
endure much that must be abhorrent to His holy 
and His tender Being, that His children may attain 
to spiritual good by the only way that is spiritually 
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possible? Because He will not modify the life of 
free spirits, will not force a mere constitutional right- 
ness upon us, does He not endure contradiction, and 
permit much to exist before Him that is hateful 
in His eyes, that He may have sons ? There is no 
religious conscience that has not been deeply moved 
by the longsujQfering of God. And ice are sum- 
moned to struggles and sufferings for the sake of 
a holy Love which is the same in God and in us : if 
it were otherwise, the sustaining springs of sacrifice 
would fail in us. How, then, did the Son of Man 
reach to his insight and fulness of Love ?* Was it 
because he had before lived where it was absolute, or 
because it was a part of his constitutional perfection 
that he could not alienate ? Or, was it not through 
faith, through prayer, through earnest seeking of His 
Father's face that he might give supremacy to that 
which he felt was highest in him, his Love whenever 
it was tempted taking refuge for its renewal within 
the eternal Love of God ? 

We know that those who speak of an Eternal Son, 
who do not look upon him as a created being, though 
they acknowledge him to be a subordinate and 
derived being, God of (out of) God, are not logically 
open to the question, ** Why, if it is possible for a 
filial being, a being with a dependent type of nature, 
to be inherently perfect, were not all God's children 
so constitutionally formed?" We have no wish to 
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raise speculative or metaphysical difficulties : we 
desire far more so to understand their views as to bo 
able to do justice to them, that if they contain any 
element of neglected truth it may not escape us, — 
for though wo think that they greatly and even spirit- 
ually err in interposing between the human and the 
Self-existent Spirit an intermediate necessary type, 
they have done so in the interests, as they believe, 
of thaf divine fellowship, the power of which and 
the grounds of which in God and in Christ we all 
too' much ignore. But it is quite a common thing in 
the history of the Church to introduce a new reli- 
gious theory, or a new cult, a new hypothesis, as an 
antagonist to some observed spiritual deficiency in 
the prevailiug forms of character. The existing defi- 
ciency may no doubt be violently combated by the 
new theory ; and yet the theory may itself be a dis- 
tortion of the spiritual facts from which if truly 
interpreted pure life would copiously flow. The 
common doctrine of the Atonement is framed to 
meet certain supposed wants of human nature. 
The answer is, that human nature, when rightly 
interpreted in its relations to God, has all such wants 
supplied by God our Father. The doctrine of an 
Eternal Son, as in another Church the doctrine of 
the Divine Mother, is framed to meet certain sup- 
posed necessities of human weakness, cravings for 
sympathy, that ought to be satisfied. The answer 
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is, tliat there are no such divine necessities, that llio 
cravings are not spiritual, and that so to represent 
our needs is not to draw us nigh to, but to remove 
us from, the Father of our souls. And therefore, 
without offering any other answer, it will be suflScient 
to correct on the highest authority that view of 
the religious necessities of man, that conception of 
our spu'itual wants, out of which the theory has 
grown. 

AH Christians mayjiere be considered as. agreed 
that the Son of God as manifested upon earth was 
really a Man. Now if this theory of an Eternal 
Son in organic communion with the soul is the 
universal way to human perfection, then the Son of 
Man must have drawn his filial life from communion 
with the Eternal Son, and consciously have had the 
ground of his being in that Divine Person whose 
type of perfection he revealed. If this theory corre- 
sponds to a divine fact, it would be the very fact 
which Christ came to manifest, which to him would 
have been personally known, and to which all his 
language must have been accommodated. And yet 
almost all his language is utterly irreconcilable with 
it. Never does he speak of having the ground of 
his being in an Eternal Son, as on this hypothesis 
he must have done,— as on the Trinitarian hypothesis 
he must have done, — for the two theories, though 
not the same, are fully met by the same answer. 
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On either hypothesis it would be the Eternal Son, 
not the Eternal Father, that he came to witness to. 
But what says he of himself? *'I and the Father 
are one. The Son knoweth the Father ; and what- 
soever he seeth the Father do, that doeth the Son 
likewise. The words that I speak are not mine, but 
the Father's who sent me. The Father who dwelleth 
in me, He doeth the works. I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me. If ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also : and henceforth ye 
know Him and have seen Him." These passages 
are conclusive, unless it is maintained that the 
Eternal Son was all through speaking of Himself 
through the lips of Christ, and that in Jesus of 
Nazareth there was nothing human except the bodily 
constitution. And if this is so, then this theory of 
Christ affords no revelation of how the Eternal Son 
may be in organic communion with our human soul ; 
whilst it represents us as incapable of receiving our 
characteristic life from the Father. This is no ques- 
tion of mere controversial Theology. It is a ques- 
tion of religious life, whether we can have the 
spiritual ground of our being primarily in God, 
even as Christ had ? However finely he may have 
been organized to receive the Father's spirit, what- 
ever aids were given him from above, the only ques- 
tion is. Were they more than human nature could 
receive, and are they, now that we have the life 
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and the way in exhaustless measures open to om 
prayer ? 

But we may abstain from an examination of these 
views on grounds of scriptural evidence, because 
their ablest exponents admit that if they have no 
independent foundation in the spiritual conscious- 
ness, if they make no a-priori appearance there, the 
doubts which historical criticism has attached to the 
letter of the Gospels, and especially to the Fourth 
Gospel, render it impossible to establish them by 
verbal declarations. What, then, are the a-priori 
reasons for the Doctrine of an Eternal Son, and 
therefore for the acceptance of such hints of it as 
are supposed to appear in Scripture, and for the sake 
of which we are to suppress all metaphysical dif- 
ficulties ? 

l.'It is said that the Eternal Sonship of Christ is 
necessary to give us confidence in the essential 
character of God ; that otherwise we might know 
Him in relation, but not as He is in HimseK ; we 
might experience His love towards us, but could not 
know that He was eternally communicative, that 
love and "sociality" were inseparable from His 
being. It is said thai " the conviction of God as a 
single personality renders it impossible to identify 
any of the social attributes with His real essence — 
renders it impossible not to regard power as the 
true root of all other divine life. .If we are to 
believe that the Father ^aa from all time, we must 
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believe that He was as a Father — that is, that love 
was actual in Him as well as potential, that the 
communication of life and thought and fulness of 
joy was of the inmost nature of God, and never began 
to be if God never began to be."* It is said of 
Unitarians, '* that the conception of a single eternal 
Will as originating, and infinitely antecedent to, all 
acts of love or spiritual communion with any other, 
aflfeots vitally the temper of their faith. The throne 
of heaven is to them a lonely one. The solitude of 
the eternities weighs upon their imaginations. 
Social are necessarily postponed to individual attri- 
butes; for they date from a later origin — from 
creation, while power and thought are eternal. 
Necessarily, therefore, God, though spoken of and 
worshipped as a Father to us, is conceived primarily 
as imagining and creating ; secondarily only, as 
loving and inspiring. But any Being whose thoughts 
and resolves are conceived as in any sense deeper 
and more personal than His affections, is necessarily 
regarded as rather benignant and compassionate, 
than as affording the type of that deepest kind of 
love which is co-ordinate with life ; — in short, as a 
beneficence whose love springs out of power and 
reason, than as One whose power and reason arc 
grounded in love. I am sure that this notion of 
God as the Absolute Cause does tincture deeply even 

♦ "The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence,*' p. 20. 
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the highest form of Unitarian faith, and I cannot see 
how it could he otherwise. If our prayers are 
addressed to One whose eternity we habitually image 
as unshared, we noQessarily, for the time, merge the 
Father in the Omniscient and Omnipotent genius of 
the universe/'* 

All that can be gained from the above assump- 
tions is, that if there was a time when God was the 
only conscious Being in existence He was yet not 
single, but always " social " through the plurality of 
His own personality. But we hold it to be impossible, 
consistently with our thought of a God who now 
communicates Himself to other beings, to carry the 
mind to the conception of a period before He had 
commenced so to communicate HimseK. Whatever 
reasons, so to speak, induced God to manifest Him- 
self to children of His spirit, must always have 
existed. Whether His personality is single, two-fold 
or three- fold, if the creation of beings to know Him 
was ever an issue out of His perfection, it must 
always have been so. What do we gain, morally or 
metaphysically, by conceiving of Him as " the eternal 
orir/lnaibui love "t within His own personality, if we 
must conceive of Him as having always had created 
children of His spirit if He has them now ? We do 
not understand Eternity, but metaphysically it is 

* "The Incarnation and rrlnciples of Evidence, pp. 21-22. " 
t Hid. p. 22. 
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analogically more credible, and morally it is im- 
measurably more acceptable, to conceive God as 
always revealing Himself in acts of creative love, 
than to conceive Him as exercising love and sociality 
only within His own being. How does it help us, 
spiritually or metaphysically, that before creation we 
can conceive the two Persons living in the enjoyment 
of their own society, that is, living in their own 
enjoyment — the Eternal Father communicating Him- 
self to the Eternal Son, and the Eternal Son 
communicating Himself to no one"? If this is 
possible, then it is possible that there is in God no 
essential spring of creative fatherly Love, and where 
is our gain ? The author of " The Incarnation and 
Principles of Evidence " represents the " Divine 
Season and Power as grounded in Love." Does he 
mean that Love is before Eeason ? And if not, why 
does he charge the Unitarian with making EeaBon 
before Love ? Perfect Eeason and perfect Love in 
God cannot be» conceived as separable, as coming 
before or after one another : they are co-existent in 
the Divine Essence. 

2. It is said that faith in the Eternal Father, even 
if it could be adequately realized, would not fully 
answer the conscious wants of our hearts without 
the faith of an Eternal Son — ^because we cannot 
conceive the Father as sharing in that dependent 
attitude of spirit which is our principal spiritual 
grace, and we stand in need Of some m&iilfe \3\toi^ 
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fellowship in our receptive life.* This is to say that 
the Father cannot possibly have a filial response 
from free spirits, for that we become Sons of God not 
directly through our Father, but through an Eternal 
Son imparting Himself to us, and that the Eternal 
Son is filial by the absolute constitution of his 
being. In the Incarnation the Father is represented 
as having taken away from the Son eveijthing super- 
human except this absolute law of his Will, the 
filial goodness that was "original" in him. With 
logical consistency it is affirmed, that the essential 
difference between the life of Jesus of Nazareth and 
of any human being is that his Will was " intrinsic- 
ally better,'' and that his life revealed not the way of 
the Father with each of us, but itself ^' as the very 
source of the Divine light which was to stream into 
us."t Believing ourselves to be from and of the 
Father, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, 
we re-state here this disinheriting postulate which 
we have already examined, because it is argued with 
remarkable force and subtlety, though we venture to 
think with defective spiritual insight, that it aflfords 
the only reasonable explanation of the Gospel charac- 
teristics of the Humility of Christ. The argument, 
in substance, is, that wherever we find humihty 
among men it is accompanied by self-accusations 



• **The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence," p. 30. 
t Ibid. p. 35. 
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and self-distrust — but that in Christ's humility there 
is a complete absence of self-reproach, of cotiscious 
unworthiness, along with the fullest presence of 
conscious dependence, of filial obedience — and that 
the words, " Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,'' which, on 
the theory of the Eternal Son, are *' the most touch- 
ing and satisfying words that have ever been uttered 
by human lips, are those which no mere man could 
ever have uttered without jarring every chord in the 
human conscience."* 

In this we see only the deepest root of our natural 
infidelity — the unbelief that we are children of God 
by the inspiration of our Father, or that, if we are, 
the inspiration of the Father could possibly quicken 
and develop filial relations in a human spirit. This 
is to make the knowledge of our Sonship to depend 
upon two uncertainties : first, the admitted uncer- 
tainty that attaches to the words of the Gospels and 
to our interpretation of them, — secondly, the uncer- 
tainty, that wo have from within ourselves, indepen- 
dently of all such words, the intimations of an 
Eternal Son. But why is it impossible for God to 
enable a man to live according to the highest law of 
his nature ? Are we made for Unrighteousness ? 
Or are we made for Righteousness ? And if we are 
made for Righteousness, why is it impossible for 
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God to fulfil* even in one case, that for which we arc 
made?' "In the image of God made He man.** 
Does He not call Himself our Father ? Is that a 
'metaphor, and not a spiritual truth? Admitting 
all the deflecting powers, must the life of man be 
necessarily unnatwral and never natural, always 
against the law and never according to the law of 
his spirit, however God maiy endow, guard, solicit, 
prompt, and inwardly work within the free will? 
God can make a flower, or a bird, keep perfectly the 
law of its nature. Can He not, even in a single 
case, inspire and enable His own conscious child to 
do so ? Christ says, " With God all things are 
possible.** The theory of the Eternal Son says. 
With God the Father it is not possible for a man 
to live in Him, without ceasing to be a man. Its 
preachers say that the Eternal Son can make this 
possible to us men, even to the fulness of his own 
filial perfectness, but that God the Father cannot. 
" "What the Incarnate Word was in him, that it 
would have the power to make us, if we would but 
yield ourselves up absolutely to its guidance.*'* 
Was what is thus admitted to be possible to us men 
-with Christ, impossible to the man Christ Jesus with 
God, the Father? Have we known no one the 
passion of whose will was to live in the Will of the 
Father, so as to render credible to us the existence 

* "Incarnation and Principles of EviJ^nce," p. 35. 
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of an entirely filial will ? We admit that in Christ 
there was no avowal of sin, of wilful transgression. 
We do not admit that there was in him no acknow- 
ledgment of natural imperfectness of Will, no ex- 
pression of self-distrust. On the contrary, it was 
his humility, his self-distrust, his ever-present sense 
of dependence leaning itself on the Father, that 
saved him from sin. What was his ''trouble of 
spirit," his agony of prayer, but a recognition of the 
possibility of failure ? It is true that Christ was 
*' wholly untouched by humiliation," but it is not 
true that he never trembled at the fear of incurring 
humiliation, or that he was untouched by the self- 
distrust which, by his resort to God, saved him from 
humiliation. Conscious sin is not the source of 
humility, but of remorse and shame. The source of 
humility is the sense of the Infinite Holiness and 
Goodness. Humility is not the fruit of Sin, but 
the guard against it. It is not for sinners to arrogate 
Humility : and may not He, who because of his 
humility did not sin, speak to the world He came to 
save of what had saved himself ? He might have 
sinned, fallen in an " hour " from his place as Son 
of God but for the "trouble of soul," the sorrow 
unto death, the awe of the impending trial, the 
entreaties to be saved from it if it was possible, the 
** agonies " of Prayer, the long waitings upon God, 
the intensity of prevision, the exhaustion from 
realizing thought as of *' great drop^ of blcoA Ml\w^ 
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to th(j ground,'* the inward victory over Temptation 
before outwardly it came, — which were the pre- 
parations of his Spirit. And if the humility, the 
filial lowliness, of Christ preserved him from trans- 
gression, was it a sin against humility that he should 
know this as the universal way of divine life, and 
speak accordingly ? Must humility, the having no 
strength but in God, be unconscious of itself? Is 
solf-ignorance a part of its essence ? Is the highest 
grace of the spirit compatible only with self-decep- 
tion, and incompatible with self-knowledge ? Must 
the lowliness which is ever looking upwards be igno- 
rant of itself, on the penalty of passing into its own 
opposite ? The fact is, that we start at Christ's 
full knowledge of his own filial dependence only 
because we know that we could not so speak, and 
we take the sample of humanity from ourselves. 
We postulate the impossibility of the Father having 
a human child living in His holy will. This is the 
assumption. Could the man Christ Jesus not know 
that by humility he was kept from falling, without 
losing his humility ? To us the fact that he did 
know it, without losing it, is the genuine mark of 
perfectness. The simple fact that he could say, 
** Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,'* without shocking 
us, is the fullest assurance that through his filial 
dependence he had himself entered into rest by the 
universal way, and kne^r ftie ^Taol^ ^Q>QYet of ^eace 
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with God. We, with the sinfulness of our humanity 
still cleaving to us in the consciousness of sin, 
naturally enough think that a man must know him- 
self to be a sinner in order to be humble. Christ 
would put it thus : a man must bo full of filial 
humility in order that he may not sin. Did he not 
know, and might he not speak of the way to the 
Father ? Surely, if we still take oflfence at God for 
His yoke or for His refusals, for burdens or for dis- 
appointments, it is only because we separate ourselves 
from the life of the Son of Man, who knew them all, 
and found no oflfence in them. Might, think we, a 
Son of God have taken ofi*ence at the Father for 
treatment so little to be expected, — a lowly and 
suflfering place, personal humiliations and contempt, 
wounded hopes, fruitless labours, agonies of lonely 
apprehension, the desertion of followers, public 
rejection and mock homage, jeers, insults, and a 
death of shame ? If he took none, who can be 
justified in taking any ? We do not mean that in 
his life were all circumstantial experiences in which 
each may find his own, but that his life was the 
perfect way of life, that he knew every class of 
spiritual difficulty, every kind of natural cloud float- 
ing between God and man — by meeting and dis- 
solving which he earned a Deliverer's right to say 
to all Humanity, in the name of a representative 
Child of the Heavenly Father — ''Come unto me, 
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all ye that labour and are heayy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me, and ye shall find rest unto your souls— for 
my yoke is.easy and my burden is Hght." 



II. ON PRAYER.* 

" T OPENED my window, and seated myself in 
-^ view of the heavens to collect my mind for 
the daily tribute of adoration to my Maker. The 
mere act of directing my mind to Him, in the presence 
of His glorious works, filled me with an inexpres- 
sible, though tranquil and rational delight. I said 
to myself. What a glorious gift conscious existence 
is in itself! Heaven must essentially consist in the 
absence of whatever disturbs the quiet enjoyment 
of that consciousness — in the intimate conviction of 
the presence of God." This is an extract from the 
published journals of Blanco White, written in the 
first days of his loneliness, when he had left all that 
he might be free to follow truth and speak it to the 
world, without iear of injuring the religious friends 
with whom his home had been. In addition to 
its value as a faithful picture of the individual in 
the abiding habit of his spirit, it rises often before 
us as the vivid presentment of a devout man watching 
unto Prayer, waiting for a visitation of God to make 
Prayer a reality. 

Prayer is not the action of our own minds upon 
themselves. It begins in, or ends with, an operation of 

♦ From The Theological i?crtcio. V o\ . id. , \%1 \. 
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God upon our souls. It is not a soliloquy ; nor an 
act of inward scrutiny ; nor an attempt to cleanse 
and raise our nature through self-knowledge and 
the coming to light of our most secret sins and 
weaknesses on floods of spiritual emotion. It is 
not an attempt to rise above ourselves to the heights 
of an ideal constructed from materials suppUed by 
ourselves. No consciousness of sin, no exhaustive- 
ness of confession, no unsparingness of accusation, 
no agony of repentance, no self-revelations, no hatred 
of our evil, no longings after purity, no raptures of 
contemplation, no resolves of the will, uttered in 
words or too deeply felt for words, will of themselves 
necessarily give us the aids of Prayer. They may 
mightily help us ; if unaffectedly genuine they can- 
not but help us, according to the workings of our 
moral constitution purged from self-deception ; but 
this action by itself on the detached lines of our 
nature, noble, and in the unconscious grace of God 
divine, as it may be, is not Prayer, nor the answer to 
Prayer — it is not the sense of a very present help 
from One who is not ourselves, who comes to our 
rescue, who looks us into peace, who impresses Him- 
self upon us, and gives the consciousness that we 
are receiving a life and strength which no self-poised 
effort and no human sympathy could impart. 
Prayer is not the self-restoring power of nature ; it 
is resort to Another ; it speaks to God ; it believes 
Him to hear, and expcc\,^ yi\m \,o vi?cv.^^55^\ \ it asks 
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Him to exert His own power upon us; it is petition, 
so far as it is petition at all, mainly for personal 
communion with Him in whom our life is, and for 
. all that would come to us if the communion was real. 
And here lies the spiritual difficulty. How aro 
we to meet God as a person : how are we to reach 
His real presence, and have through every inlet of 
devout feeling His spirit entering into ours ? We 
say in our need, that we will take refuge with Him. 
But how is it to be eflfected ? Until He touches us, 
we cannot touch Him : unless He reveals Himself, 
"comes to us and manifests Himself to us,'' we 
cannot present Him before us as He is, and drink 
in the effluence of His being, as we could do before 
the face of a human friend w^ho was purposely giving 
us the benefit of the strength of his character, and 
opening to us the resources of his nature. We may 
know that there are those with whom an hour's 
personal intercourse would remove our perplexities, 
change the order of our thoughts, lift our eyes to wider 
horizons, calm us by their largeness, clear our way 
by their wisdom, and place new forces at our com- 
mand. We may know that if we could only see 
them, listen to them, hear their tones, behold the 
light that is in their eyes, feel the spell of their 
personal power, be enveloped in the charm of their 
being, we should for the time, in whatever matter was 
most affecting us, grow to their growth, and receive 
their heart into our own. Yet this knowledge will 
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not, in the absence of those friends, place us under 
the magic of their influence,* though we have ex- 
perience of them large enough to enable us to con- 
ceive their counsel and their bearing towards us. 
However well we know them, we know that our 
thoughts of them will not ennoble and enlarge us 
as their presence would. Infinitely less can our 
thoughts of God, without some vivid consciousness 
of His presence, perform upon us the work of God 
himself. Can we, then, go to Him and find Him, 
as, if they were among the living, we might go to 
those friends and feel through all our being their 
personal power? 

It is clear that our much speaking will not have this 
effect ; speech is human ; it is we who are speaking, 
at our best only fi'om the level of our own nature 
and whilst speaking, not hearkening, • not rapt and 
silenced in the thiill of reception, or of waiting 
expectation, — our words to God are not always a 
Word of God to us, and by occupying us with our- 
selves may serve to exclude Him. The first condition 
of effectual Prayer is that we do not speak into 
empty space, that the awe of the great Presence is 
upon us, that the mighty Shadow has circled us in, 
the Spirit brooding on our souls in a sense of One 
very nigh in whom love and holiness are perfect, — 
and that then we speak, if we speak at all, only as 
we are moved, only that which we should dare to 
Bpeok it we stood "beioT^ Hi^ i^% and saw the 
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majesty of God. It is possible to say our prayers, 
using no untruthful words, and yet to say them only 
from ourselves and not to God, not to any Being 
who is livingly felt to be with us ; — so that when 
they are over we only know that we have opened 
our own hearts, with no experience of having been 
spoken to, of having been touched by the Invisible, 
of having received quickenings from a Spirit other 
than ourselves. What extent of blessing God may 
grant to such prayers it is not ours to determine ; 
that they do not reach the supreme reality and 
beatitude of communion is obvious. That, when 
it takes place, must be as personally direct, as dis- 
tinguishable, as the gain wft should receive from the 
full force of a friend's mind and heart intently bent 
upon us. We are not maintaining that the Grace 
of God is not largely given in other than this way, 
a grace of which we are not the conscious receivers, 
— or that the light which shines on the evil and the 
good does not shine with a peculiar power and 
sweetness on hearts kept pure, though they do not 
claim to be in personal intercourse with its Source : 
we only say that Prayer does ask this intercourse, 
that it aspires to the supreme moment in the 
experiences of the soul, communion with the Holy 
Spirit, the visitation of the living God, — and that it 
does not reach this height if God has no discernible 
part in it, and for all that appears we only agonize 
ourselves. This will be questionable only to those 
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who do not pray, but only say their prayers. We 
are so liable to be unreal in our devotions, to have 
no overshadowing consciousness of the awful Being, 
awful in His goodness even more than in Hjis power, 
awful in His nearness and in His mysterious connec- 
tion with us, to whom we are about to speak, that 
we come not to know that it is an act of the highest 
irreverence to dare to speak to God without first 
carefully drawing nigh to Him, and seeking by 
collectedness of being to be penetrated through and 
through by a sense of what He is. " Exalt Him as 
much as ye can ; for even yet will he far exceed : 
and when ye exalt Him put forth all your strength 
and be not weary ; for ye can never go far enough." 
To pray aside from any feeling of a present God, to 
pour forth unaddressed, undirected prayers, is a 
presumptuous vanity ; but to escape this, to have a 
discernment of God, up to the measure in which we 
are capable of such discernment, before we open our 
lips to Him, requires the purest exercise of our 
spiritual faculties. We are not speaking of those 
impulses of Prayer which come to us in moments when 
God Himself takes possession of us though we were 
not seeking Him — He is then with us and we pray 
as He prompts us — ^but of those ordinary times in 
which we know that we had withdrawn from Him, 
or in weakness and sorrow know that we need Him, 
and we resort to Prayer that through our approaches 
He may be able to put foitli Hie holiest power upon 
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us. We would not wiUingly enter into the presence 
of an exalted fellow-being without desiring to have 
a viyid knowledge of what his greatness was 
impressed upon us, and reiSected in all our bearings 
towards him. Yet, without preparedness of spirit, 
we speak as if we were standing within the presence 
chamber of the all-perfect God — and we should have 
to confess, if we were questioned, that we were not 
recognized, that the Presence gave no sign. 

It will be admitted that Prayer culminates only 
when we meet God upon the Mount ; that its essence 
consists in what He imparts to us, and could not 
impart if Prayer did not place us under the action of 
His Spirit, for He would bless us without our 
prayers if they were not necessary to our highest 
relations with Him ; and that, — since all our commu- 
nications with Him, except in special seasons not to 
be counted on, are through the seekings of our 
hearts, and we cannot go to Him at any weary mo- 
ment as we might to some earthly friends, and in 
whatever state we are take in through the action of 
their presence the sunshine of their being, — it is only 
as we acquaint ourselves with Him, and prepare our- 
selves to discern Him, that we are consciously 
• brought within His personal contact, and become 
the subjects of His power and grace. Short of 
this, whatever may be the benefit of spiritual medi- 
tations and devout utterances, or whatever the 
influences we unconsciously receive, Bomet\:dxi^ \^ 
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wanting to, or something hindere, perfect Prayer, 
which must be added or taken out of the way that 
God and man may meet together. How is this 
moment of supreme success to be secured ? If, as 
we believe and may know, God is ever willing to 
meet us, the failure to meet Him lies with ourselves. 
Prayer fails because to the soul there was no real 
presence of God while we were praying. And though 
no efforts of ours can find Him out unto perfection, 
or "set the Lord before us'* as He is, we can yet 
use fitting ways of approaching towards Him, so as 
to avail ourselves of His own willingness to manifest 
Himself. Though we cannot at our will body forth 
the perfect One and make Him sensibly present,— 
exerting His appropriate personal influences upon 
us, — we have much clear knowledge of what would be 
inconsistent with a perfect Being, and can carefully 
remove this from our thoughts of the Divine Spirit 
when we dwell upon Him; we can lie in wait for 
Him ; fix our gaze in the directions of His coming, 
— ^towards the regions where often before His light 
has broken upon us, — ^towards experiences and 
memories which as soon as we begin to hold them 
before the heart becocae coloured with the glows 
of heaven ; we can recall past times of His visita- 
tions and the tracks on which He came; we can 
rebuild the frames of spirit in which if we are He is 
with us ; we can use the moments, which will then 
incre&BQ in frequency, m -wVAdiBLQi tokea the initia- 
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tive and invites us to communion ; we can resort to 
the natural influences amid which we grow sensitive 
to God, in which evil cannot dwell with us, when 
the world loses all its worldliness and seems the 
temple of a sacred Presence ; we can cry out for the 
living God, — ^lift up pure, lowly, longing desires ia 
holy contemplation, and hold them towards Him in 
trusting, patient waiting, until He descends upon us. 
Then when the fire bums, and we know that we are 
not alone, we may say whatever in that holy Presence 
we find it natural to say. Our prayers will then no 
longer be ours abne, but also breathed and shaped 
by Him whose Spirit is mingling with our being. 
* We have human experiences analogous to this. Let 
any one come within the influences of a noble mind 
graciously exerted, and he will find with awed delight 
that he himself is more and better than he knew, 
rising into sympathy with an order of thoughts, and 
fitly responding to them, which had lain unsuspected 
in the cells of his nature, quite beyond the unaided 
reaches of his being. They are his above all else 
that is his, as the best that is in him, yet hot his 
without the touch of a higher than himself. 

We are far from meaning that Prayer becomes 
effectual by intellectual effort, through concentrated 
attention of the thinking and speculative faculties, 
dependent on the trained habits of a disciplined 
mind. The power of abstraction which enables us 
to withdraw ourselves from whatever "wovilA. \xi\ft\let^ 
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with that which we wish to occupy our being will, 
indeed^ lend its aid to spiritual^ as well as to intel- 
lectual, concentration ; and though Prayer is a 
spiritual act, accessible to every one in the measure 
of their spiritual earnestness, it cannot be that the 
exercise of the highest part of our nature on invi- 
sible realities that disclose themselves only to our 
most perfect sensibilities, is an easier act, less 
requiring, less exhausting, than mental observation. 
Let any one try to pray aright, in desires which the 
Father of spirits might Himself inspire, and in 
words not unbecoming to be spoken to God, and 
he will find that intellectual toil can longer be 
sustained. That God is most discerned when we 
are at our best, when the heart is most pure, a 
mirror prepared for Him, in our most favoured 
moments of spiritual collectedness and intensity, 
or in our most anguished moments of penitential 
self-knowledge in the light of His countenance, 
makes it impossible for Prayer to be without an 
effort ; to draw nigh to Him by withdrawing from 
all that does not bring Him near cannot be effected 
without a sustained uplifting of ourselves; and 
when we purposely resort to this as a spiritual aspi- 
ration longing for the elevation which we know will 
come upon us if we Attain to a communion with 
Him, there is no other act of our nature of so abso- 
lute a self-devotion. In the great outward deeds 
and jsacrifices whicli leYLo^^Sobj mth God inspires, 
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rich human sympathies mingle with and sustain the 
service ; in the act of communion which goes before, 
in which the Holy Spirit oflfers the service and appa- 
rels for it, the soul is *' alone with the Alone.*' The 
world's supreme act of self-sacrifice was serene and 
calm in the moments of its performance ; anguished 
and awful in the moments of its preparation. It 
was always in the intensity of prayer that our Lord 
saw what the Father willed him to do : and the 
natural weakness which trembled and shrunk was 
poured into the bosom of the communing Comforter 
and replaced by His strength, so that the real trial 
was over before the outward occasion came, and then 
no defeat was possible, for every element of infirmity 
had been brought to the Light in which is no dark- 
ness, and before Him had passed away. And thus 
for ever Prayer remains the great duty of our nature, 
whether in the times in which sadly and humbly we 
resort to it as our refuge from the stupor or the 
wilfulness of selfishness and sin, or in the times 
in which we feel invited to communion, with the 
rapture and delight of clearer vision offered to us if 
we will obey the call, and not shrink from the glori- 
fying effort to meet our God. And as the beatitude 
of knowing God has no limit, for the more we know 
Him the more to our discernment He rises above us, 
to say that seeking unto God in Prayer must always 
be as a new ascent, is only to say that He is inex- 
haustible, and that the fresh glory of communion 
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need know no end. The Mountain of the Lord is 
never scaled. The " ladder reaching unto heaven *' 
rises out of sight as we mount its steps. The 
prayers of a being capable of growing nearer to God, 
learning more of Him, cannot be stereotyped. 
.Though He in Himself is for ever the same, to 
us He may be more and more from day to day. It 
is not without some fear and trembling that we 
enter the presence of a great Man, though we know 
him to be good and gracious, and that it will be an 
immense gain and joy to have our poorer, emptier 
nature lifted to his height, iSooded from his fulness. 
How much more should be the preparatory qualifying 
awe, the anticipated glory and delight, when it is at 
the door of the Supreme Presence we kneel down 
trembUng, imploring with outstretched hands and 
straining eyes to be admitted within I Prayer is the 
act which withdraws the separating veil, presents the 
seeking heart, and sets us face to face to meet the 
look of God. Such an act cannot be easy, nor grow 
easier by habit. However we strengthen and brighten 
under His transfiguring touch, perfect holiness and 
perfect love remain at a never lessene'S height above 
our purer gaze. Even if in Prayer we should always 
use only the same words, " Our Father who art in 
Heaven,'* they would not remain constant quantities, 
but be the ever new equivalents of deeper insight, 
of nearer apprehensions. Even the natural symbols 
of God are, to those who love them, for ever growing 
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in expressiveness. The prophetic fanctionis of the 
familiar world are new every morning. The ever- 
lasting hills wear richer hues of mystic meaning. 
The heavens declare His glory in a song unheard 
before. And he, who was more than symbol, His 
holy child, living image of His person in our human 
nature, as we come better to understand how every 
grace of God was represented in the harmony of his 
being, ever anew endows us with quickened spiritual 
vision, and leads us afresh to the Father, that we, 
like him, may receive light and life direct from the 
Source of inspiration, with none between. 

Prayer, then, by which we mean sustained waiting 
upon God in what we have known to be the ways of 
His approach, has these great offices-^offices which 
Prayer only can perform : 1st, it makes the living 
God a personal Presence ; 2nd, in it He mingles 
His own inspirations with the sorrows and desires 
we lay before Him ; 3rd, in that intercourse, calls 
of duty are presented to us, clearly rising out of our 
relations to Him, which at no lower elevation would 
force themselves upon us ; 4th, all our weakness 
comes out in that communion, manifested in our 
shrinkings from the cross He asks us to take up, 
yet if we continue faithful* in prayer, and, notwith- 
standing the natural shame, self-distrust, and 
reluctance, refuse not to do or bear what is demanded 
of us, the weakness spends itself, where alone it 
safely can appear, in wrestling with God, and passes 
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into a strength which is given to us — even as Christ 
shewed a fear of mortal infirmity only in his prayers; 
5th, in the conscious walk with God which is living 
Prayer, we are guarded from the temptations of 
unspiritual men, held hack from daily sins, kept in 
mind of the goodness and mercy which have followed 
us all the days of our life, of all the forms in which 
we have tasted of His love, and so, in whatever pre- 
sent state we are, saved by faith and gratitude from 
irreKgious discontent. 

On any spiritual understanding of Prayer, of what 
man may reverently say to God, what things may be 
prayed for ? What things may man ask God to 
give him, or to do for him ? First, all the internal 
blessings of light and peace, of spiritual sensibiHty and 
discernment, of rounded and harmonious being, of 
freedom from evil, of openness to good, of love passing 
into life, of holy thought ripening in holy character, of, 
which the direct channels must be habitual communion 
with their living Source, personal intercourse with the 
Spirit of God. Secondly, all the external blessings 
which would come upon us if our hearts and lives 
were right, and which we ask directly when we ask 
that God will qualify us to receive them up to the 
full measure of His own desire to confer them upon 
us. We do not doubt God*s willingness to bless us 
if we were fit to be blessed, if it was good for us to 
be blessed in any particular way. It would not 
consist with our conception of Him that He should 
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refuse us any desire, unless to grant it would be for 
our. injury through workings of which He has full 
knowledge, though we have not. We ask, without 
reservation, for inward blessings, likeness to Himself, 
gifts of His Spirit, because we know that these must 
be His will for us at all times, that they are our life, 
and that communion with Him is the direct way of 
receiving them. But external blessings we do not 
ask expressly, or by name, defining to God what of 
this kind He is to give and what to avert, because 
we do not know that these things would be best for 
us ; and yet implicitly we do ask for them when we 
open our hearts to God about every desire which in 
His presence we can recognize and avow, and pray 
that if any evil in us, want of co-operation, or need 
of severe and chastening discipline, is the reason 
why they cannot be granted consistently with our 
highest good, the obstructing sin should pass away, 
and our Father's love in these special directions be 
free to flow. If we knew that any condition of 
external things was good for us there and then, as 
we know that more of holiness, more of love, more of 
meekness, more of service to mankind, are good for 
us there' and then, and that Prayer was the means 
of acquiring the external object, as it is the means of 
acquiring the internal willingness and grace, then 
and there we should pray as directly for the outward 
as now we do for the inward blessing. But as this 
cannot be known, and we might be asking what God 
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could not grant without injuring His own purposes 
for us, we can only lay our hearts, before Him, and 
pray if there is anything in us other than He would 
have us to be, disqualifying us for the beatitude which 
he could and would bestow if the disqualification did 
not exist, that it may cease to be because it is evil 
in His sight. We ask for more of the mind of 
Christ, of the temper of a child of God, of his life of 
service and sacrifice, without reserve or qualification, 
because we know that these must at all times be 
God*s desire for us and for all men ; but of what 
external state of things could we say that ? For 
any external state of things, what prayer can we 
reverently oflfer, but that our nature may be in such 
living contact with the Divine nature, that our evil, 
or slowness to take up the promptings of His Spirit, 
or slackness in pursuing them, may not cause the 
privation of gifts of His love which else could come ? 
In regard to outward things we can fitly pray, even 
in agonies of spiritual effort and supplication, that 
we should be such in our relations to Him and all 
His creatures that His blessings can go forth to us, 
and on all whom we affect, after the desires of His 
own heart. We know that, as it is, our relations to 
external things change with our spiritual frames ; 
and that in them He cannot bless us as He would 
because we will not let Him. A guilty weight upon 
the heart takes the sun out of the sky. An evil 
temper destroys the uses of companionship, — ^might 
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fail to see the light of His love shining in the face 
of Jesus Christ. Our outward blessings ^are now, 
in a measure greater than we know, derived from 
our spiritual aptitudes in the present, our spiritual 
fidelity in the past ; and were the conception neces- 
sary to religious faith, there would be no difficulty in 
conceiving how God could make natural things 
conform to inward states, conditions which depend 
upon His will to meet conditions which are affected 
by ours, without any law of nature being disturbed, 
without any relation of antecedents and consequents 
once observed ever failing. The scientific revolt 
from Prayer for natural things cannot be sustained 
upon purely scientific grounds, because, supposing 
Prayer to alter, as it might, the human spiritual 
forces, to change the hearts and wills of the men 
who are the instruments with whom and for whom 
Providence works, it is impossible to know that the 
circumstances which were best for them whilst they 
were in one state continue to be best now that they 
are in another, that the discipline and the opportunities 
of external condition most suited to them when they 
were self-seeking and unwilling are also most suited 
to them when they are self-devoted and ready, or 
that God could not, without departure from any 
sequence of His ways, dispose His energies so as in 
correspondence with character to change the face of 
things. Science at least can never shew that this is 
an impossibility, for she only knows that Nature 
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keeps her custom, breaks no promise, lets no force 
perish, — and does not know what in consistency with 
this may remain possible to God, any more than she 
can say that a dying man may not be raised up to 
life by an energy of faith and courage entering his 
heart, nor tell whence the inspired force came with- 
out which he must have died. It acted on the bodily 
condition; it may have come from the spirit. Kee'p 
up your heart, is often the physician's only hope of 
rallying life. But though the scientific mind is not 
justified in proscribing Prayer for natural things on 
the ground that Nature observes an invariable order, 
—for God can keep every law that falls within the 
bounds of human observation and yet find ways 
outwardly to bless, — the spiritual mind may reject 
such Prayer on the ground that it passes out of 
our province, that it ventures to ask for definite 
external circumstance which only a knowledge equal 
to God's could discern to be good or evil for us, 
that our part is to keep our hearts and lives in 
close union with His Spirit, and to confide in Him 
entirely for those things which depend upon the 
answer of His will to ours. If in those things 
the state of our hearts and lives may affect His 
movements of providence, let our hearts and lives 
strive to be blameless before Him, implicit prayers 
for all fitting blessings, and He who is ever willing 
to bless will know, which we do not, what it would 
be good for us to have. We would nob put our mind 
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into the place of the mind of God^ and ask Him to 
act towards ns, not according to His wisdom, but 
according to ours. We are asking in every spiritual 
approach to Him for a fitness for the noblest lot and 
service which His holy love can give, and as far as 
Blessings may depend upon our will we are placing it 
under the influences of His. For His willingness to 
bless us we have no need to pray, but only by the 
life of Prayer to enter more and more into this 
knowledge. The supreme objection to the ordinary 
employment of Prayer for any physical event or 
circumstance is not principally scientific but spiritual, 
and holds whether the scientific objection is valid or 
not, — ^that it is an assumption that we. know that the 
occurrence of that event or circumstance would be 
best for us in all the relations we sustain, or for 
others if the prayer is intercessory. Doubtless, in 
some crisis of a nation's need, in some terror and 
agony of the individual heart, the cry will go up in 
definite petitions, Take this cup away, Save, Lord, or 
we perish, — and let the cry have way, for how in such 
a moment could the spirit be separated from Him 
who alone is able to help, from the God in whom 
we trust ? — but even in such a moment let the trust 
be perfect, as when Christ asked God to interpose — 
'* Yet, Father, not my will, but Thine.*' No 
reservation of this kind is ever made when we ask 
for His spiritual gifts. 

The Lord's prayer, if regarded as the authori- 
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tatiye model of prayer in answer to the disciples' 
request, ** Teach us how to pray,** is, with the ex- 
ception of one petition which may he no exception, 
the seeking unto God for spiritual gifts which would 
flow directly from personal communion with Him. 
It begins by placing our nature in contact with the 
Diyine Nature as felt in the power of the character 
that is essentially His, — "Our Father who art in 
heaven.** And if any of us only dwelt "upon those 
words until the power of what they mean lived 
within us, everything of a spiritual nature that God 
has to bestow would be open to us ; there is nothing 
in religion, of emotion, aspiration, invitation to be 
God's fellow-workers, penitence, sense of the divine 
forgiveness, confidence in divine support, that would 
be hidden from us. The holiest saint of God knows 
nothing more than is contained in the words. Our 
Father who art in heaven. From a real feeding of 
being face to face with that Presence, what prayers 
could flow but prayers for the hallowing of His 
name — ^the name being Father in Heaven, and the 
hallowing of it being absolute truthfulness in taking 
it on our lips and holy appropriation of all that it 
involves — for the coming of the reign of His spirit 
in His children's hearts ; — for the doing of His will 
by servants whose will is His ; — for a sense of the 
Divine forgiveness, without which our souls must 
lie dead under their awful burden, but to which there 
is no way of attaining but by having so much of 
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God*8 nature imparted to us that we know forgiving- 
ness must belong to Him, since He has breathed it 
into us ; — ^for the holy strength of knowing that we 
work not in self-reliance, that His grace is with us 
in our utmost need, that He leaves us not to solitary 
struggle, and ever desires by His Spirit in us to 
lead us not into temptation but through the temp- 
tation^ and to deliver us from all its evil! And 
supposing that in the petition, '' Give us day by day 
our daily bread," the daily bread asked for is the 
bread that perisheth, which is not certain, yet fol- 
lowing on real prayer for the hallowing of His name, 
and the coming gf His kingdom, and the doing of 
His vdll, we should feel that as it was for these 
alone we valued our life, for these alone we should 
value the bread that sustains our life, for these 
alone was it of any importance that our food should 
nourish us. Asking it for their sake and in harmony 
with their requirements from us, we should ask in 
the confidence of receiving, or in the certainty 
that it would be withheld only because these su- 
preme interests could be better served by our poverty 
and our want than by our fulness and our wealth. 
And in fact it is only by praying for our daily bread 
in this order, and in this dependency, that we attain 
to the spiritual gift of receiving it as directly from 
God Himself as though the almighty Hand was 
seen daily to spread our table and to fill our cup. 
In the Lord's Prayer, as in all Ma teoicbiiig^, ^x^t^- 
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thing, not coming through our will, is referred to 
God alone, or to His will received into ours and 
earnestly pursued. But no act of God, no calamity 
issuing from His providence, no terror of nature, 
are permitted by Christ to be traced to human sin, 
where it cannot be shewn that they are the natural 
fruits of evil. All His dealings with us not follow- 
ing upon sin as an effect upon its cause, such as 
lightning and tempest, earthquake, drought, excessive 
rain, a blight in nature, a kilh'ng frost, pestiferous 
heats, a shipwreck in mid-ocean on sunken rocks, 
are not judgments, — ^though the National Church 
still wounds rehgion by so regarding them, as a 
heathen god was supposed to cast a thunderbolt or to 
poison the air because his priest was too lightly rever- 
enced, — ^but great occasions to be greatly met ; signs 
not of God's anger towards us but of His expectations 
from us ; calls for sublime faith and noble virtues, 
for filial meekness and brotherly heroism, and such 
fresh earnest gaze into His secrets of invitation as 
may be opened to us, — and in no other way to be 
correlated with our prayers. 

The connections of Prayer and Providence are, it 
is true, far beyond our sight. What may be possible 
to God, or in what way it becomes morally possible, 
it is not for us to dogmatize upon. In Prayer we are 
concerned only with those convictions, apprehensions 
and desires, which are in accordance with our. high- 
eBt spiritual intuitions, and aie not c^oucetned with the 
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reduction of these under the forms of the logical 
understanding. If our prayers keep the heights of 
conscience, wander not from our best thoughts of 
God, invade not what is His, we need not be disturbed 
if there is much connected with them that is not 
free from diflSculties of an intellectual kind. Where 
we know so little, our only safety is to trust what we 
do know to be a teaching higher than our own. 
When we know not what to pray for as we ought, 
and the Spirit helps our infirmities with sighings 
that cannot be uttered, sighings after things that 
seem to belong only to His own beatitude, we can 
feel that the sigh was His prompting, and has His 
promise, and pursue the visioned peace though it 
passeth understanding. Nor can we say that prayers 
that do invade God's province, if they are pure, dis- 
interested, and believed to be right in His sight, may 
not avail for their own accomplishment, so wonder- 
fully can He cause dominating spiritual influence to 
pass from heart to heart. Take even the case recently 
so much discussed — ^the life of a prince on whom a 
nation had laid its hopes implored for by a 
nation's prayers.* Those prayers may have assumed 
forms which a spiritual mind, fully instructed in phy- 
siological laws, could not use, and yet the natural 
influence of knowing that such an interest was felt 
for him, that Heaven was thus implored on his be- 
half, might so work upon the heart of any suscep- 

* When the Prince of Wales was supposed to be dying, 

1? 
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tiblo human being as to alter the moral values of his 
existence in the sight of God, and to contribute 
through an action on the springs of life in his own 
spirit to his recovery. This would only shew that 
God sujffers nothing to be lost, and that, without 
miracle, the visible things of our mortal history may 
be bound up with the invisible things of our spirit- 
ual conditions. God can make the prayers of men 
to serve Him and themselves, though they take 
forms that are not perfect. Not the less will the 
communion be more blessed when Prayer is perfect 
Prayer, altogether in spirit and in truth, and 
no fear is known but the fear of not having the 
love of God in us, the fear of being unequal through 
a guilty ignorance or a sinful will to meet worthily 
any crisis of trial. But it never can be wrong, 
whether as regards things on this side or things be- 
yond the veil, to bring the desires of our hearts to 
God, to place them in contact with Him, and to let 
them become more and more of assured realities to 
us in proportion as,, when so contemplated in Prayer, 
they are seen to gather upon them the light of His 
countenance. 

The manner, as the matter, of Prayer, the words 
used, if we use any, will correspond to our sense of 
a living Presence, to the suggestions of awe and 
reverence that would subdue unspiiitual freedom,— 
if we felt that wo were speaking face to face with 
God. And hence so often comes the feeling of 
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unreality in pubKc Prayer, detaching the spirit from 
divine connection. What is said may be solemn 
truth expressed in language of faultless finish, yet 
all the more may the elaboration of its form destroy 
divine communion by the disturbing sense, painful 
in the extreme, that no human being could speak in 
that way to the living God in real presence. Rhe- 
torical elaboration, picturesque expressions, pathetic 
details of human worldliness, frailty and need, have 
the eflfect of irreverence. They are designed not for 
God, but for the human listeners ; they are what 
Whately called oblique Prayers. Imperfect words, 
broken utterances, sighings that know not how to 
shape themselves and are only cries out of the heart, 
will not prevent our souls being lifted direct to God 
— ^but the suggestion of an artificial eloquence is 
fatal. The worshippers, though solemnized, as a dis- 
course might solemnize them, are not praying ; they 
are kept down to the human level, though they may 
be insensible of how they are so detained on the 
lower plane by the too obtrusive presence of a human 
mind in the unawed exercise of its faculties. Articu- 
late words, as inarticulate music, though in either 
case an utterance far beyond ourselves, may lift us 
to immediate communion ; but all sense of human 
skill, or effort, or display, must be absent. The 
idea of public Prayer is, that one spirit has identified 
itself with the universal life and wants of men, and 
speaks to God with its own personality merged in 
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the pure sense of our common humanity. Yet to 
speak to God in presence of our fellow-men out of a 
spirit that is the resultant of that fellowship, without 
having the act of communion disturbed by too 
powerful a consciousness of their presence, or by any 
thought of what will be the ejffect on them of what 
we say to God, is obviously a spiritual frame so high 
that it may not at all times be possible. In private 
Prayer we can wait for the frames that come upon us 
from the consciousness of God's presence, and our 
words are but appealing or responsive cries. We 
can tell Him nothing ; we feel that He is teaching 
us to know ourselves. It is in communion with His 
holiness that we become acquainted with our evil, 
and we can say no more than, ** God be merciful to 
me, a sinner." It is in communion with His good- 
ness that dear visions and great hopes rise upon us, 
and we can say no more than that **His Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God." In public Prayer there are diffi- 
culties not capable perhaps of being entirely over- 
come : mainly, the difficulty of having every word 
true to the feeling and inspiration of the present 
time. Nothing short of this is perfect common 
prayer. The Book of Common Prayer, where it is 
not dogmatic, has the great merit of earnest sim- 
plicity, of freedom from rhetoric, of solemn un- 
adorned address to God. But prevailingly it has 
one defect, that it makes our approaches legal, 
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dutifaly external, as to our Creator, Ruler, Law- 
giver, and Judge — comparatively seldom filial, per- 
sonal, receptive, as to the Father of spirits in 
contact with our spirits, who pours life into us from 
Himself, and is in conscious communion with His 
children. Public Prayer, which rises into sympathy 
with all human interests yet speaks only to God, is 
a great spiritual act. Preparation is not excluded, 
for it is in our most collected moments that our indi- 
viduality is sunk in the sense of human brotherhood 
out of which the prayer issues, but the preparation 
will not afterwards serve until by renewed coUected- 
ness we are again in the state in which we spoke as 
we were moved. 

Perhaps in the unsought effects of Prayer are its 
most signal blessings to us. Wonderful are the 
ways in which a vivid consciousness of God makes 
our past sins to find us out, and all our life to be 
retributive. Our incapacities exhibit their roots ; 
and all sorrows of the heart from loss of former 
happiness we see would be only monuments of His 
goodness, with no bitter drop in them, if we had 
never abused His love. In the same way comes our 
sensibility to God in Nature. His eye when felt 
within seems to meet us everywhere. A sense of 
His living touch recognizes whatever is kindred to 
that touch in every natural symbol, in the realm of 
order, in the mirror of the world's sublimity or 
beauty, in whispers of influence, in a fragrance of 
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purity passing from sense into our incorporeal being. 
And this is not imagination^ or sentiment, or taste, 
— ^for it awes the soul, commands the conscience, 
and under a great thrill of responsibility lays us at 
the feet, and on the breast, of One who is felt to 
have in His keeping all gifts of healing and the 
satisfaction of all desires. And thus the most 
solemn aspect of Prayer is that it puts us in com- 
munion with the life of God, and opens the way 
to the accomplishment of His purposes and desires. 
When we say. Thy kingdom come ! Thy will be 
done ! we know that the Kingdom cannot come, 
that the Will cannot be done, until our hearts are 
His, and that the spirit and the truth of Prayer can 
make them so. We refuse God that which He 
desires, when by refusing Prayer we refuse to know 
Him. The ever-adorable . marvel of Providence is 
that in the spiritual creation God does not accom- 
plish His will by His power, but through the wills 
of us His children, and that in waiting for our wills 
He is of an infinite patience, the most awful and the 
most fatherly of His attributes. The sphere of our 
free will is also the sphere within which we accept 
or reject the sonship that He offers. It is our 
spiritual liberty that makes a realm for Prayer. 
Outside that realm God does everything by His own 
will : within that realm He waits for us, until we 
come to do it • through our union with Himself. 
Under the reign of natural law there can be no 
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resistance : in His spiritual kingdom there is no 
compelled obedience. Nature is pantheistic, not in 
the sense of being God, but in the sense that in it 
there is no Will but His. Man is theistic; in us 
two wills appear; God*s spirit strives with ours, not 
to extinguish our will — that He could do in an 
instant by an act of power, taking our sonship from 
us — but to win it through our own willing aflfections, 
to arm it with divine power through union with 
Himself. We can hasten and we can retard the 
Kingdom of Heaven : we can withdraw from God, 
and we can ^ draw nigh to Him. Prayer is the 
way of conscious approach. 
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